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THE WAR. 


if a slight successes with which the Afghan campaign 
has begun are only important as far as they indicate 
the foresight and readiness of the Indian Government. 
The capture of Ali Masjid cost some valuable lives in an 
ineffectual attempt to occupy one of the heights which 
command the fort. Another detachment having been 
more fortunate in cutting the line of retreat, the garrison 
evacuated the place with the loss of some guns and tents 
and of a few prisoners. The generals in command have 
probably, while they were waiting for the declaration of 
war, determined on the positions to be taken and occupied 
in preparation for a forward movement in the spring. 
if it is found practicable to take Jellalabad before a 
suspension of operations, the whole of the Khyber 
Pass will be in the possession of the invading army. 
There is reason to hope that the neutrality or aid of the 
border tribes has been secured, and the three or four 
months of winter may be turned to good account in the 
collection of stores and the improvement of communi- 
cations in the rear of the army. The other columns have 
thus far encountered no serious resistance. It is not 
known whether the siege of Candahar will be at- 
tempted before the end of the autumn campaign. It is im- 
possible to anticipate the effect on the AMEER’s counsels 
of the actual commencement of war, but perhaps 
some illusions which may have affected his recent 
conduct are already dispelled. He may probably have 
eer himself, not without plausible grounds, that the 
nglish Government was afraid to risk collision with his 
Russian patrons, or that the policy of England was 
really directed by Lord Lawrence and Mr. GLapsTone. 
Since the rejection of his overtures in 1873 the dis- 
like of England which he had previously entertained 
has been Jargely mingled with contempt. He has now 
learnt that it is possible to exhaust the patience of a 
Government which he has been accustomed to defy with 
impunity. From another point of view, a check at the 
outset of the campaign may have seemed to him tolerable 
and almost welcome. Although it is not known whether 
the Russian Government has entered into any formal 
treaty with the Ameggr, it has probably assured him of 
protection. The case has now arisen in which any pledges 
which may have been given must be either repudiated or 
redeemed. The AMeER will be fully justified in demanding 
active support, with the alternative of submission to the 
Power which after all proves to be the stronger and more 
resolute. The Russian journals which a few weeks ago 
unanimously, and with official sanction, proclaimed the 
purpose of defending Afghanistan against English invasion, 
may perhaps have convinced the Ameer that they were 
entitled to speak in the name of the Government which 
permitted and instigated their violence. General Kaur- 
MANN’S extravagant speech at Tashkend offered still more 
direct encouragement to resistance; yet, if Sere ALI is 
correctly informed on the shifting politics of Europe, he 
will learn that the Emperor, who through his Governor- 
GENERAL threatened immediate war in Asia, has recently 
given in Europe the most positive assurances of his in- 
tentiou to comply with the obligations of treaties and 
to maintain the peace. Notwithstanding the factions 
clamour which has been raised in England, the 
advance of the troops on the day which had previously 
m fixed waz a prudent and even a pacific measure. 


Tame acquiescence in Russian supremacy at Cabul would, 
by provoking fresh affronts, have ended in an ultimate 
rupture, at a time when Russia might have been more 
ready than at present for war. 

Although a considerable expenditure is necessarily in- 
curred, there is reason to hope that the preliminary opera- 
tions of the campaign will not be extraordinarily costly. 
The climate will render active operations before the spring 
impossible; and, except perhaps in the direction of 
Candahar, the army will be within easy reach of the 
frontier. It is even possible that during the compulsory 
truce Suers AI may reconsider his prospects of success 
and impunity; but it may be hoped that the Viceroy will 
not compromise the dignity of his Government and 
destroy the effect of a vigorous policy by allowing any 
negotiation for compromise. Most of all is any discussion 
of Afghan affairs with the Russian Government to be depre- 
cated as at the same time timid and dangerous. In his late 
Proclamation, the Viceroy has rightly and boldly announced 
the determination of England to allow no intervention by any 
other Power in Afghan affairs. The principle has been 
recognized on several occasions by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and its maintenance is indispensable to the security 
of the Indian Empire. It isnot necessary, though it might 
be just, to insist at St. Petersburg on the withdrawal of 
the Russian Envoy from Cabul. Suere Att, and not the 
Emperor ALEXANDER, must be convinced by material argu- 
ments that the ‘continuance of the mission will not be 
allowed. If the expedition effects the purposes for which 
it is designed, the bluster of the Russian journals and the 
calculated insolence of General Kaurmanxn will not have 
been without advantage. In that event the Indian Go- 
vernment will have proved not only that it can punish the 
contumacy of a troublesome neighbour, but also that it has 
no rival to fear on the frontiers of the Empire. It is highly 
probable that difficult political and military questions will 
arise, even after a campaign has been successfully con- 
cluded ; but the demand of eager partisans that the de- 
tailed intentions of the Government should be immediately 
disclosed is absurdly premature. Amongst other objects, 
Lord BraconsFi£Lv’s scientific frontier must be determined 
as an incidental result, and not as the main vbject of a 
war. In general such precautions must be taken as will 
prevent a renewal of recent complications. It will probably 
be found necessary to deprive English pedants of the 
opportunity of invoking supposed doctrines of inter- 
national law on behalf of a prince who will perhaps have 
become even less nominally independent than at present. 
All parties are agreed that a permanent occupation of 
Afghanistan will be undesirable, though it will be neces- 
sary after the conclusion of peace to retain the control 
of the mountain passes. A limit to the military force 
and to the diplomatic competency of the AmMzER may be 
properly imposed. 

Lord Cransroox’s despatch has both elucidated the 
cause and justified the prosecution of the war; but Sir 
Henry Rawityson’s paper in the Nineteenth Century on 
the Afghan Crisis is still more instructive. In his judg- 
ment, the unfriendly feeling of the AmerRr to England was 
first produced by the cold and discourteous tone of Lord 
LawReENce’s communications ; and it was confirmed by the 
refusal of Lord Maro, under the instructions of the Home 
Government, to give him any definite promise of protec- 
tion. Sir H. Rawstyson thinks that the Envoy who 
attended Lord Norrusroox in 1873 came to Simla with a 
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disposition to pick a quarrel. 
tunate that, as Lord Cransroox states, the Home Govern- 
ment was less willing than the Viceroy to concede any 
part of the Amerr’s demands. After 1873 
committed a series of unfriendly acts, including “ raids on 


It is nevertheless unfor- | 


| 


“ the frontier, entire stoppage of trade, and frequent acts of ° 
is no longer the Secretary of State and his Council who 


“ indignity and outrage.” In 1876 he rejected, through 
his Envoy at Peshawur, concessions offered by Sir Lewis 
Pe.ty of more than the demands which he had preferred 
in 1869 and 1873. 


| 


supplied, but who shall supply it. Under the circum. 
stances that have arisen, it is the sole arbiter of the 
demands to be made upon India. When our Indium 
troops are move! beyond the Indian frontier, tie 
ordinary machinery of Indian finance is suspended, 
and a totally different machinery is brought into play. It 


decide what India shall pay for the expedition; it is the 
two Houses of Parliament. This extraordinary protection 


Since that time he has increased his has been invented for the humble taxpayers of India in 


military force, massed troops en the English frontier, order to guard them against an extraordinary danger. 
made preparations for a religious war, and corresponded , They are not to be made the victims of an adventurous 
for the purpose with Mahometan border chiefs openly | Viceroy, or of a Secretary of State who finds himself un- 
subsidized by the English Government. Much less provo- | willingly committed to an adventure. Parliament itself 
cation would have justified a rupture ; but the AMEER’s con- 
duct might perhaps have been overlooked if the presence | 
of the Russian Envoy at Cabul had not rendered it im- | 


possible to decline the challenge. 
clearly shows that the Russian mission was part of a con- 
certed scheme of hostility. The apportionment of blame 
to Viceroys and Governments may now have only a 
secondary interest, but past history and present policy are 
closely connected. When it is said that the alienation 
of Sere Att from alliance with England was completed 
five years ago, and that many things have happened in 
the interval, the answer is that it is as necessary now 
as in 1873 to accept the responsibility of controlling Afghan 
policy and of defending Afghan territory against Russian 
encroachment. The difference between the two occasions 
is that the Government of 1873 might possibly have ob- 
tained by friendly agreement the objects which the actual 
Government are compelled to pursue by an uncertain and 
expensive struggle. Lord Norruproox was instructed to 
inform the Ameer that the question of Russian aggression 
was not imminent, and that due precautions would be taken 
at the proper time. The proper time has rapidly arrived ; 
but the nature of the precautions to be taken is greatly 
altered. The late Government, perhaps unintentionally, 
announced a purpose which some of its members and 
many of its supporters now repudiate. The answer given 
to Suere Att distinctly implied that if Russia interfered 
in Afghanistan something indefinite would be done. 
A Russian Envoy is now at Cabul employed on a 
mission avowedly hostile to England, and_ the 
Afghan Committee denounce the Government for doing 
anything. Perhaps Lord Lawresce and those whom he 
unfortunately condescends to lead would argue that the 
occasion contemplated was a hostile demonstration on the 

of Russia, and nota friendly overture to the ruler of 
Cabul. Yet Indian statesmen have not been in the habit 
of objecting to the advance of Russian conquest because it 
might be injurious to Sarre ALI or to other neighbours of 
the Indian Empire. They apprehended designs not 
against Cabul, but against India; and, if they could have 
exercised a choice, they would assuredly have pre- 
ferred a Russian invasion of Afghanistan to a Russian 
alliance with Suzre Aut. It therefore appears either that 
the communication of 1873 was utterly unmeaning, or that it 
expressed a purpose which is wholly inconsistent with the 
contention of the Afghan Committee. It might or might 
not be worth while to dwell on the miscarriage of five 
years ago, if the same issue were not more summarily 
raised by the reception of the Russian Envoy, by the 
refusal to receive an English Mission, and generally by the 
Amerr’s deliberate preference of Russian protection to 
English alliance. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT, 


ape motives which have prompted the Government to 
summon Parliament for an autumnal Session are so 
obvious and so unimpeachable, that no one can allege that 
any other course could have been properly taken. To a 
considerable portion of English society an autumnal 
Session involves some inconvenience, but the inconveni- 
ence is of a very trifling character, and is never seriously 
put forward by those who are principally concerned as 
any reason for avoiding the discharge of a public duty. If 
it is right that Parliament should be called together for 
the autumn, members of Parliament are, as a rule, quite 
willing to attend. It is now right that Parliament should 
meet at once for financial and political reasons. It is not 
merely that money has to be found for an Afghan war. 
Parliament has to decide not only what money shall be 


Sir H. Raw tiyson | 


steps in and says whether they are to bear new burdens 
or not. It is not indeed absolutely necessary that Par- 
liament should at once be called together to decide the 
question. There might be tiny wars technically falling 
within the language of the Act, on account of which it 
would be ridiculous that Parliament should be specially 
summoned; and to meet such cases it is provided that 
it shall be enough if Parliament, when assembled for 
other purposes, pronounces its judgment within a limited 
time. But the Afghan war is by no means a little war; 
it is,on the contrary, one of the most serious in which 
Indian troops could be engaged. And the protection 
of the natives of India is not the only object 
of this arrangement by which the consideration of a war 
beyond the frontier is submitted directly to Parliament. 
There are Indian wars which are purely Indian, and there 
are others which may properly be called Imperial. There 
can be no doubt that the Afghan war is of the latter cha- 
racter. It is part of a general resistance to the encroach- 
ments of Russia. The expense of such a war must neces- 
sarily be borne in part by England. No authority short 
of that of Parliament can properly pronounce that this is 
so, however notorious it may be. English taxpayers are 
not to be lightly taxed for any purposes short of Imperial 
ones, and although there can be no dispute in the present 
case, it is easy to imagine cases in which it would be right 
that there should be much discussion and hesitation before 
Parliament admitted that an Indian war was also an Impe- 
rial one. As it happens, there is now no difficulty in Parlia- 
ment deciding that India, so far as it can afford to pay, 
must contribute to the expenses of the war, or that 
England must contribute the rest. The question is as 
to the respective amounts which shall be furnished by the 
treasuries of England and India. But then this is a 
question of the highest importance. The Ministry has to 
make, and Parliament has to ratify or modify, a proposal 
which shall be equally just to the two countries, and it is 
easy to see how difficult it is to frame such a proposal if 
any one will take the trouble to sketch for himself what 
the proportionate contributions should be. So many 
puzzling issues are involved, that it will be much easier 
to hint that the proposal of the Government is wrong 
than to suggest any other less free to objection. 


The debate on the Afghan war will, however, be much 
more of a political than of a financial character, and it is 
in every way desirable that it should be searching and ex- 
haustive. It is unavoidable that it should be somewhat 
personal and somewhat coloured by party feeling. The 
debate must deal with the past and the future as well as 
with the present, and if Conservatives contend that every- 
thing right has beendone by Lord Mayo and Lord Lyrtroy, 
Liberals will contend that nothing wrong was done by 
Lord Lawrence or Lord Norrusroox. It is idle to say 
that we are in for the present war and can gain nothing by 
raking up the past. On the contrary, it is a most de- 
sirable check on the policy of each successive Viceroy that 
he should know that on great occasions and on Imperial 
issues his policy may at any time be reviewed and have 
to be defended in Parliament. There is no reason that 
Lord Lawrence and Lord Nortusrook should be spared 
criticism if they deserve it. They are perfectly competent te 
take care of themselves, and will be able to say what they 
meant and why they meant it. It is contended by 
their critics that they were unwise in declining to interfere 
in the civil wars of Afghanistan, and in not sufficiently 
appreciating the serious dangers of Russian aggression. 
If theif critics are right the points raised are of such 
importance that no consideration for the feelings of ex- 
Viceroys ought to baffle Parliamentary inquiry. If their 
critics are wrong, the country will gain by its being shown 
by those who are competent to show it that the attack is 
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unfounded. The history of India is singularly con- 
tinuous, and we may be sure that the questions of the 
past will be the questions of the future. The divisions 
that will take place are of minor importance, for the Go- 
vernment is sure of its majorities. But the business of 
Parliament is not only to divide, but to discuss; and it is 
by the discussion quite as much as by the division that the 
aitimate policy of the nation is to be determined. If 
discussion showed that the really wise thing for England 
to do is to interfere in the civil wars of its barbarous 
neighbours, and to go out as far as possible to 
meet the advancing Russians, the nation would 
have fixed ideas, instead of very hazy and floating 
ideas, on these momentous points. There is as yet no 
reason to suppose that the Government shares the views 
of its extreme supporters. In some directions it may 
seem to lean towards them, while in others it leans deci- 
sively against them. But the Government itself will take 
art in the discussion, and will influence public opinion. 
tt may show that neither of the rival policies is quite 
right or quite wrong, and it may suggest a third which 
will commend itself to the public. Perhaps on no occasion 
in recent years has there been so great a scope for the in- 
fluence of Parliamentary discussion on public opinion. For 
the issue is one of which ordinary politicians are not well 
ualified to speak. It is a time when statesmen and 
Sevens must have their say; when adequate knowledge 
and wide views and a sense of serious responsibility can 
alone command confidence ; and when those who think of 
their country as well as their party are waiting to learn. 


There will be at the opening of the Session, or as soon 
as convenient after it, the usual announcement of Ministe- 
rial measures. Whatever they may be, they are not likely 
to excite much interest. The Budget will provoke real 
excitement when the time for it comes; but, apart from 
the Budget, the projects of the Government will not 


‘awaken much controversy. The Government is not ex- 


pected to do much; it probably does not wish to do much, 
and it is sure to be able to do less than it wishes. Its 
principal work will be in the region of law. It may be 
hoped that the expectations of the CHANCELLOR will be ful- 
filled, and that the next Session will see the acceptance by 
Parliament of the new Criminal Code. If the nation is to 
have a Criminal Code at all, its best chance of having a 
good one is to accept the joint. product of Lord 
Buiacksurn, Mr. Justice LusH, and Sir James SrepHen. 
Recent events, too, have conspired to claim for 
a pet measure of Lord Cairns ,a more eager welcome 
than it has hitherto encountered. He has been ready 
with a new Bankruptcy Act for years, but he could never 
persuade Parliament that it was worth noticing. Bank- 
ruptcy is a very dull subject, and although there is a 
general understanding that our bankruptcy system is 
extremely defective, it seemed hopelessly wearisome to 
spend night after night in discussing the liabilities and 
duties of such unpleasant people as insolvent traders. But 
insolvent traders have recently managed to concentrate a 
large share of public attention to their proceedings. Too 
many honest families have been ruined, and too many 
igantic frauds have been perpetrated, to admit of any 
her indifference as to how insolvency can be detected 
and how it ought to be dealt with. The present law 
may be described as a system by which every resource 
of ingenuity has been exhausted to conceal insolvency, 
to protect and comfort imsolvents, and to waste in 
expenses such assets as they may possess. A system 
founded on totally opposite principles would now have 
every chance of being eagerly accepted. Whether the 
greatest of all the law reforms to which the Government 
stands pledged will now be seriously proposed is unfortu- 
nately doubtful. The more Mr. Cross considers the ques- 
tion of instituting a Public Prosecutor, the more he will 
become aware how many social prejudices and interests he 
would have to combat. It cannot be denied that the pre- 
sent system of allowing individuals to deal with crime as 
they please has many attractions, and is often found to 
be excessively convenient. Within the last few days, for 
example, a prosecutor was permitted to drop a 
although there was no. attempt to deny the guilt of the 
prisoner, on the express ground that, if the prosecution went 
on, persons of high distinction would be exposed to a very 
disagreeable cross-examination. It is obvious that a system 
of law under which a prosecutor can just go far enough 
to expose and ruin an offender, and yet stop short of 
giving his distinguished friends the trouble of appearing 


in the witness-box, must highly commend itself to 
of good social standing. The institution of a Public Pro- 
secutor would put an end to arrangements of this kind; 
and Mr. Cross, though not without firmness, is still very 
good-natured, and may not like to trifle with institu- 
tions which are so well calculated to meet the wants and 
wishes of persons whom he has many social and political 
reasons for desiring to conciliate. 


EX-MINISTERS AND THE AFGHAN QUESTION. 


yg Afghan Correspondence contains a nearly com- 
plete history of the relations between the Indian 
Government and Suere Aut. It is clear that the AmMEER’s 
good-will might at different times have been secured, 
though it may still be doubted whether a guarantee of 
his dynasty could have been prudently given. His aliena- 
tion was rather completed than caused by the result 
of the Simla negotiations of 1873. Lord Satispury, on 
his accession to office, commenced a new policy by urgi 
on the Indian Government the appointment of English 
agents to reside at different points in Afghanistan ; but 
the AmrER had already formed intimate relations 
with Russia; and Sir Lewis Petiy’s mission had no 
chance of success. The refusal to admit English agents 
would perhaps not have led to war, but for the reception 
of the Russian Mission at Cabul. It seems that obstacles 
were offered on the frontier to the advance of General 
SKOLETEFF, but as the AMEER sent orders that he should be 
welcomed, the opposition was probably due to the patriot- 
ism of subordinate officers. Whatever may have been the 
policy of successive Viceroys, it has resulted in the near 
approach of a danger which had generally been thought 
comparatively remote. The question for Parliament to 
decide is whether Afghanistan can be safely surrendered 
to Russia. The increased bitterness which has lately been 
introduced into political controversy is strongly exem- 
plified in Mr. Curtpers’s speech and in the Duke of 
ARGYLL’s letter. Both ex-Ministers, with a want of cour- 
tesy which has hitherto been unusual, accuse Lord Cran- 
BROOK, not of careless inaccuracy, but of deliberate 
misrepresentation. Even if Mr. Curtpers had ground for 
complaining that the quotations from despatches were 
incomplete, incorrect, and even misleading, he ought 
not to have said that they were disingenuous. As the des- 
patches are now published, Lord Cransrooxk would have 
committed a suicidal act of indiscretion if he had inten- 
tionally misrepresented their purport. The fact appears 
to be that Lord Cransroox quoted the language and 
understood the meaning of the Government of 1873 
correctly ; but he ought to have observed that Lord 
Nortusroox placed a liberal interpretation on the vague 
instructions which he received. The Secretary of Inpia 
had only assured him that the Government would adhere 
to its established policy. Lord Nortasroox, with elabo- 
rate and minute limitations to the promise, orally 
undertook in certain contingencies to assist the AMEER 
with arms and money, and, if necessary, with troops. 
After the answer had been given to the Afghan Envoy, 
the Duke of Arcrii and his colleagues approved the 
conduct of the Viceroy; but perhaps the sanction would 
have been more cordially given if Lord Norrasroox’s 
undertaking had been as indefinite as their own. If Sir 
H. Raw.tnsoy is well informed, undue importance has 
been attached to the episode of the Simla nezotiations in 
1873. In his opinion, the representative of the AMEER 
came to the interview in an unfriendly temper, without 
any serious desire to conclude an arrangement. The 
AmeER’s repeated demonstrations of ill-will from that time 
forward had their origin in causes anterior to the Simla 
meeting. Both the Duke of Arcytt and Mr. CuinpErs 
find it convenient to pass over the transactions of the next 
three years, because they have uaded themselves that 
Sir Lewis Pexty’s proposals at Peshawur furnished SHERE 
Au! with a new ground of offence. 


The unwonted irritation which finds vent in Mr. 
Curpers’s censure of Lord Cransroox is not exclusively 
directed against a political opponent. A more unprovoked 
and more inexcusable attack is made on Sir Barrie Frere, 
who is guilty of having three or four years ago addressed 
a confidential Memorandum to the India Office in 
support of a policy of which Mr. Cumpers dis- 
approves. No more lucid or instructive document 
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has been published during the present controversy; yet 
Mr. Curtpers holds up to the ridicule of a provincial 
audience “ the Chauvinism of a second-rate Indian official.” 
Mr. Cuitpers is an able, industrious, and useful public 
servant, and it may be added that he generally observes 
the rules of moderation and good taste; but it involves 
no disrespect to his character and career to say that, in 
default of opportunity, his services cannot be compared 
to those of the statesman whom he treats with contempt. 
On Indian questions more especially it would be absurd to 
place the authority of a clever English politician on the 
same level with that of one of the most widely experienced 
and most successful of Eastern administrators. Having 
held posts only below the highest, Sir Bartte Frere is a 
second-rate Indian official in the sense that he has not 
beer’ Governor-General of India. If he had been appointed 
to that office on any recent vacancy, the selection would 
have commanded general approval. Even if he were 
likely to wish to answer Mr. Currpers’s ill-considered 
accusation, he is at present employed in protecting a vast 
colonial territory against a formidable attack of savage 
tribes. No public man could be named to whom the cant 
nickname of Chauvinist could be more unfitly applied. 
The former ruler of Scinde, when the administration of 
that great province was organized after the conquest, the 
present Governor-GeneraL of South Africa, may regard 
with equanimity Mr. Curtpers’s statement that he is a 
second-rate official and a pugnacious braggart. 

Neither the Duke of nor Mr. lays 
sufficient stress on the real causes and on the main justifi- 
cation of the war. In Sir H. Rawtryson’s judgment, 
the Ameer had given abundant provocation before his late 
defiance of England ; but it would perhaps have been pru- 
dent to disregard his hostile demonstrations but for his 
reception of the Russian Envoy at Cabul. It is now 
admitted that the Mission was part of a scheme for an 
armed demonstration against the Government of India. It 
seems that a proposed expedition of the Armenian or 
Caucasian army, under General Loris Mettxorr, to the 
borders of India had been considered too difficult and ex- 
pensive. An advance from Turkestan had been preferred, 
and General Kavrwayy, marching in person with the main 
body from Tashkend, was only stopped in consequence of 
the signature of the Treaty of Berlin. Although the 
column returned to Tashkend, General SKoLererr, in ac- 
cordance with the original plan, continued his journey to 
Cabul, and having been honourably received, he left on 
his departure five Russian officers to drill the Afghan 
levies. If it is true that he arrived on the roth of August, 
he must have known before he left the Russian head- 
quarters of the conclusion of the treaty. It seems also 
probable that General Kavrmanyn’s inflammatory harangue 
was delivered after the return of General SkoLeterr from 
Cabul. The Government of India was probably informed 
of all these transactions before admission into the Afghan 
territory for an English Envoy was formally demanded. 
It seems by Lord Cranproox’s despatch that the Viceroy 
had not anticipated a refusal. In any event the country 
will probably agree with Sir. H. Rawiryson that it was 
right to accept the challenge. The Duke of Areyt 
holds that it is impossible to allow Russian influence to 

reponderate in Afghanistan ; yet continued inaction would 
fave been equivalent to acquiescence in the reduction of 
the Amerr to the condition of a Russian dependent. 

The recrimination which has for some time past 
occupied the columns of newspapers will probably be 

rolonged into the approaching Session ; but it may be 
Scan that Parliament will not allow personal disputes to 
divert attention from the gravest questions of policy. It 
is not disputed that the troubles on the North-Western 
frontier of India have been caused by Russia for the pur- 
pose of diverting the attention of England from the exe- 
cution of the Berlin Treaty. Notwithstanding the avowed 
intention of the Emperor to discharge his obliga- 
tions in good faith, his principal representatives in 
Europe and Asia express in public their contempt for the 
treaty, or threaten the war against England which the 
Berlin covenants were intended to avert. Suspicious 
negotiations between Russia and Austria are said to have 
resulted in affected disbelief of the intention or of 


- the ability of Turkey to execute the treaty. Obstacles 


to a settlement are created or promoted by Russian 
agents in the form of local insurrections against 
the Porte. According to one account, Count Av- 
prassy has assented to the Russian claim that the 


stipulations of San Stefano are to be valid, except as far 
as they are expressly revoked by the Treaty of Berlin. 
While intrigue becomes more and more complicated in 
European Turkey, General Kavurmann has presented to his 
Government a memoir on the dangers to be apprehended from 
an English occupation of Afghanistan. It is added that 
the opinion of the person who is best acquainted with the 
affairs of Central Asia has produced a profound effect at 
Livadia or at St. Petersburg. Russian newspapers are 
now allowed to announce that Russia will interfere in aid 
of Afghanistan, if any movement is made which may be 
supposed to menace Turkestan. It is even added that 
the occupation of Quetta is in itself a violation of the 
rights of Russia. It is by no means certain that 
a resolute prosecution of the war which has already 
begun may not offer the best security against an open 
rupture with a more formidable enemy. Russia never 
withdraws pretensions except in deference to opposition. 
There are many reasons why the Emperor should deprecate 
a war with England; but, if he and his advisers determine 
to run the risk, they will not be conciliated by any 
possible concession. 


AMERICAN RESUMPTION, 


HE Government of the United States seems to be in 
earnest in its determination to resume specie pay- 
ments; but some doubt is still entertained whether it will 
effect its object at the time fixed by law. The most 
important condition of the process is satisfied by the 
approximate disappearance of the premium on gold. The 
paper currency has naturally increased in value through 
the expectation that it will soon become convertible. The 
banks of New York have taken measures which are in- 
tended to facilitate resumption, and also to counteract the. 
policy of Mr. Bratye’s Silver Act. They have announced 
the discontinuance of special gold accounts, by reserving 
to themselves the right to repay in legal tender notes 
sums deposited in gold. Gold cheques will no longer be 
exchanged at the Clearing House; and balances will be 
settled at the discretion of the payer either in notes or in 
gold. Deposits of silver dollars will only be received under 
special contract to repay the amount in the same metal; 
and no Clearing House balances will be received in silver 
except in trifling sums. As it is said that the resolutions 
of the banks have been concerted with the Secretary of 
the Treasury and approved by the Arrorney-GENERAL, it 
may be supposed that they assume to themselves no powers 
which are not legal; yet it is difficult to understand how 
the claimants of balances at the Clearing House can refuse 
payment in a coin which is expressly declared to be a legal 
tender. Perhaps a dissentient bank might, if it invested on 
itsextreme legal right, be excluded from the privileges of the 
Clearing House. The refusal to receive deposits of silver to be 
repaid in notes or gold is both reasonable and within the 
competence of the banks. It would be a ruinous business 
to receive 83 cents with the obligation to pay 100 cents 
to the depositor; but it might have been supposed that 
bankers, like other debtors, could, without special con- 
tract, discharge their liabilities in any coin authorized by 
law. The public announcement by the powerful body of New 
York bankers that they will thwart to the utmost of their 
power the deliberate policy of Congress, furnishes a striking 
comment on the measure by which the silver dollar was 
once more made a legal tender. It is indeed said that the 
“dollar of the fathers,” as the coin is called by senti- 
mental speculators, had been demonetized by an oversight 
at a time when, through the appreciation of silver in rela- 
tion to gold, the dollar had already disappeared from cir- 
culation. The discovery of the Nevada mines and the 
contemporaneous substitution of gold for silver in the 
currency of the German Empire reversed the comparative 
value of the metals and suggested the possibility of a 
partial repudiation of debts. ‘The banks are right in de- 
feating the attempt if they are strong enough; but it 
seems scarcely probable that their present opposition will 
be wholly successful. 

The American advocates of a double standard, if they 
were not convinced by the arguments of European dele- 
gates at the Paris Conference, must at least have satis- 
tied themselves that their favourite system is not likely to 
be generally adopted. In England, once more fertile than 
other countries of various theories of currency, there has 
for some time past been no difference of opinion on the 
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maintenance of a gold standard, and on the mischief | quick to recognize the taint of communism in political 


arising from issues of inconvertible notes. There might, 
perhaps, be similar unanimity in America but for the 
yarious and conflicting interests created by a suspension of 
specie payments, which has now lasted nearly eighteen 
years. At one time the premium on gold was so high 
that resumption seemed to be indefinitely distant ; and 
public and private debtors were tempted to discharge 
their liabilities in a depreciated currency. As the premium 
diminished, sounder doctrines gradually prevailed ; and at 
last Congress was induced tofixa definite date for resumption. 
There is no reason to suppose that a return to specie pay- 
ments will involve the distress which was caused to some 
classes when a similar operation was effected in England 
sixty years ago. To a later generation it is evident that 
the measure was indispensable, and that the difficulty 
would only have been increased by postponement. The 
American National Debt is far smaller in proportion to the 
national resources than the English debt at the end of the 
French war; and the interest has, notwithstanding the 
efforts of dishonest factions, always been paid in gold. 
Private contracts are, for the most part, of short date, so 
that the payments for which they provide are made in 
currency of the value which was assumed by both parties 
when they made their bargain. Economists, men of 
business, and politicians of administrative experience are 
almost all anxious to accelerate the resumption of specie 
payments; but the ultimate decision rests with the con- 
stituencies, and indirectly with their advisers, who are not 
always either wise or honest. 

The agitation for the permanent institution of green- 
backs as a legal tender had become weaker and weaker as 
debtors had less to gain by the use of a currency which was 
rising to a level with gold. To the surprise even of the 
promoters of the movement, it was found that a more 
heavily depreciated substitute might be found for gold. 
Payment in silver would sound more substantial and more 
respectable than payment in paper; and interested dema- 
gocgucs knew that they would not appeal in vain to popular 
ignorance on behalf of the ill-used “ dollar of the fathers.” 
The Silver Bill was accordingly passed over the veto of the 
Present by both branches of the Legislature. As the law 
now stands, resumption would involve the convertibility of 
Government notes, not into the coin which they were in- 
tended to represent, but into silver, which is by 13 per cent. 
less valuable than the gold for which it is supposed to 
be an equivalent. The holder of greenbacks may possibly 
prefer his present condition. It is said that the Cabinet 
has under consideration a scheme for altering the nominal 
and inaccurate valuation of silver in comparison with 
gold; but there is little reason to hope that such a 
measure would receive the assent of Congress. In the 
meantime, it will be difficult to effect resumption, or, in 
other words, to deprive greenbacks of their quality of 
legal tender. Even if the new House of Representatives 
were converted to economic orthodoxy, the Senate, which 
passed the Silver Bill by a majority of more than two- 
thirds, has not since been materially altered in its com- 
position. 

Both Houses are controlled by the Democrats, and a 
large section of the party has always inclined to projects 
of inflation ; but there has always been a minority which 
has supported a just and reasonable policy on currency. The 
Republicans, of whom many had wavered when the silver 
agitation seemed popular, have since discovered that the 
supporters of depreciation were rather noisy than powerful. 
The sounder portion of the constituency has taken alarm 
at the revolutionary follies which were often associated 
with movements tending to depreciation. The defeat of 
General Burier and of his singular Californian ally in 
the contest for the Governorship of Massachusetts 
reassured alarmists and proselytes who were ready 
to join the stronger side. An unlimited issue of 
greenbacks was only one of the bribes by which 
Burren and Kearney sought to purchase the will 
ef the rabble; but the majority, which rejected the 
unscrupulous agitator, may be regarded as hostile to de- 
preciation. Throughout the Northern States the associated 
Greenback and Labour factions have proved unexpectedly 
weak. The working-men themselves perhaps distrust the 
flatterers who pretend to represent their interests; and, 
fortunately for the American nation, there are few consti- 
tuencies in which the majority depends for subsistence on 
weekly wages. Owners of property, large and small, are 


theories; and they have observed that, during the late 
| contest, projects of spoliation always included plans 
for deteriorating the currency. It remains to be seen 
whether the measures of the New York banks, which 
may probably be adopted in other great commercial cities, 
will have the effect of bringing greenbacks to a 
level with gold. The object would be attained with com- 
_ parative ease if complications had not been introduced by 
the establishment of a double standard. But for the 
operation of the Silver Bill, greenbacks might readily and 
safely be made convertible as soon as it was indifferent 
to a creditor whether payment was made in gold or in 
paper. The refusal of the banks to facilitate the use of 
silver may perhaps render the new currency so incon- 
venient that the use of it will be avoided in business trans- 
actions, except where some gain is to be made by 
_ preferring it to greenbacks. No man can be compelled to 
_ take silver but in payment of a debt; but the exception is 
‘undoubtedly comprehensive. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD. 


J he Count of Cnamporp is at once the glory and 
the despair of the Royalist party in France. The 
letters which he occasionally addresses to one or other of 
his subjects are always dignified ; but unfortunately they 
are always written as though to prove that to labour for 
his restoration is to labour for an impossibility. It must 
be with sinking of heart that a Legitimist politician opens 
one of these testimonies of Royal favour. He must feel 
sure beforehand that the communication will be in every 
way worthy of a King in exile, and that it will at the 
same time make it, if possible, more certain than it was 
before that he will never be anything else than a King in 
exile. The only time in the Count of Cmamporp’s life 
when he fell below the level of his character and antece- 
dents was during the brief interval when his restoration 
seemed on the point of being accomplished. The intrigues. 
of October 1873 threatened to commit the King to a 
policy of compromise and concession. He had the good 
sense, however, not to be carried away by the near pro-. 
spect of a throne, and his action in the matter of the flag 
marked his return to that more consistent attitude which 
he has maintained ever since. His descents into the arena 
of politics now usually take the shape of a specific de- 
claration of his agreement with some more than usually 
pronounced expression of political or religious reaction. 
When some more than commonly imprudent speech has . 
been made by a Legitimist orator, and the wiser heads of 
the party are considering how they can decently disown it, 
the Count of Cuamnorp is usually ready with a letter in 
which the points which his more prudent partisans are most 
anxious to keepin the background are specially invested with 
Royal approbation. He would be an annoying sovereign 
even if his followers included none but Legitimists; but 
when he rules over Orleanists as well, the secret irritation 
which his letters cause must be all the more intense. Even 
a Legitimist may fairly feel injured when he sees some 
house of cards which the leaders of the party have care- 
fully built up swept away by the sovereign for whose use 
and benefit it was intended. But the Orleanist has to. 
swallow the still more bitter reflection that these very acts 
of the Count of CuamporD would have been so much party 
capital if the constitutional Royalists had remained a 
separate organization. What they have now to explain 
away or to be silent about, they would then have been able 
to put forward as an additional reason for preferring the 
Count of Paris to the Count of Cuamporp. It is a singular 
instance of a pretender who is far less anxious to return to 
France than his friends are to recall him. If the Count of 
CHamporpd wished to be King of France, he could not be 
complimented on his choice of means to become so. But, 
as regards his choice of ends, he is a much wiser man than 
his partisans are willing to allow. Few positions would 
be less pleasant than the one which Legitimist enthusiasm 
wishes to assign him, and the Count of CHamporp is 
evidently determined not to try for a crown until he has 
much better evidence than he has at present that his 
head will lie easy under the weight. 

The letter to M. p—E Mun makes this very clear. It is from 
first to last a declaration that the Count of Caamporp 
does not want to reign over Frenchmen until he is certain 
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that Frenchmen want him to reign over them. I am | with a cause which, more than any other, is distasteful to 


confident, he says, that truth will save us, but it must be 
the whole truth, and the whole truth is that the Revolu- 
tion must be undone. M. pe Mun had made it clear 
enough in the speech which has called forth his sovereign’s 
praise what the Revolution is. It is a social and political 
dogma “which pretends to found society on the rule of 
“ man instead of on the rule of Gop, on the supremacy of 
“ human reason instead of on the Divine law.” The Revolu- 
tion did not begin in 1789. It was anticipated in the 
rationalist philosophy, in the decrees of Parliaments ex- 
pelling monks from France, in the spirit of the legists 
which had got possession of the nation. This is a suffi- 
ciently intelligible statement of the end which the counter- 
revolution, of which M. pe Muy is an apostle, has 
in view. It does not want to see specific abuses reproduced, 
but it does want to see every safeguard against their in- 
troduction removed. The antagonism between the tem- 

ral and spiritual powers in which Frenchmen before the 
Revolution saw the only hope of keeping any liberties 
intact is to be at anend. The King will not protect his 
subjects against the Church, and the Church will not pro- 
tect her subjects against the King. It is not until this 
salutary state of things is restored in France that the Count 
will have anything to say to the Crown. “Gop,” he says, 
“ must return as Master that I may reign as King.” He 
will only come back, that is to say, when a radical change 
in the feeling of the nation has made his return natural and 
inevitable. He will be the King of the counter-revolution, 
or he will not be King at all. 

The Count of CHamporp had probably an object in 
writing this letter beyond the obvious one of putting it on 
record that he agreed with M. pe Muy. That ardent 
drum ecclesiastic has made many speeches before, and will 
probably make many again, which have an equal claim 
with this one to be marked with the Royal approval. In 
making choice of an occasion for honouring M. p— Mun 
the Count of CuamBorD may also have had in view the 
discrediting some of M. pe Mouny’s opponents. Recent 
attacks upon the Revolution have called forth a remon- 
strance from a very distinguished French Catholic, M. pr 
Fatovux; and, if this remonstrance were let pass without 
notice, it might appear as though the issue between the 
Revolution and the counter-revolution were an open 
question among French Royalists. The Count of Cuam- 
BorD’s letter is an intimation that such views as M. DE 
Fatiovx’s are altogether outside the limits of decent 
belief. M. pe Fattovx has not told the French nation 
the whole truth. He disclaims all thought of un- 
doing the work of the Revolution, whereas it is the 
first condition of any change for the better in France that 
the work of the Revolution should be undone. Neither 
the King nor the Church, according to the Count of 
CHamporD, can make terms with 1789. The atmosphere 
of that time was altogether antagonistic to the principles, 
theological, political, and social, which alone can work the 


_ salvation of France. It needs a counter-revolution to 


regain for them their old authority, and consequently 
every attempt at reconciling the principles of 1789 with 
the principles which 1789 dethroned must necessarily be 
a failure. The Count of Cuamsorp will be no accomplice 
in any such folly. France must be told the full extent 
of her fall, in order that she may know from how far back 
the reform which can raise her again is to be dated. 

It isa hopeless state of things so far as regards the 
immediate prospects of the Royalist party. Under 
any circumstances their position would be sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, but this letter from the Count of Cuamsorp 
introduces a new source of embarrassment. The reac- 
tionary party in France is, and must be if it is to retain 
the faintest chance of success, a composite party. Of this 
composite party the Legitimists are probably the largest 
and the most important element; and, so far as the 
Bonapartists and the Orleanists make common cause with 
them, it must be on the theory that they are content to 
accept a Legitimist victory—if that should be the result of 
the coalition— as, at all events, an improvement on the pre- 
sent order of things. Now, so long as the Count of Cuam- 
BORD lives, a Legitimist victory must be in a great de- 
gree a victory of the principles on which alone he will 
consent to be victorious, and what these principles are is 
shown in his letter to M. be Mun. Roughly, they embody 
what is known by Frenchmen as clericalism, and the 
Bonapartists and Orleanists will have to explain what they 
have in common with a party which thus identifies itself 


Frenchmen. This is the position in which the Count of 
Cuamporp’s letter has placed two large sections of French 
Conservatism, and a very awkward position it is. 


ROUMANIA. 


HE sorrows and trials of Roumania are so far at an 
end that the Russians have at length permitted the 
troops of Prince Caries to enter the Dobrudja. A pro- 
clamation has been issued by the Prince, in which he 
assures his new subjects that the Roumanians enter, not as 
conquerors, but as friends and brothers, and that all creeds 
shall be equally respected. Somehow, too, the Dobrudja 
is only being restored to Roumania; and such is the elas- 
ticity of history, that all the little States which are carving 
up Turkey easily show that they are only coming into 
their own again. In whatever capacity they themselves 
may regard the transfer of which they have been made 
the involuntary subjects, the inhabitants of the Dobrudja 
will probably have no cause to regret their fate. The 
Roumanians are not likely to be oppressive, and they are 
sure to give the Dobrudja a better opportunity of 
developing its resources than it ever has had be- 
fore. Prince CHaRLEs possesses a respectable army, and 
his army will be strong enough to maintain order in 
his new possessions. Nor is there any reason to fear 
that because the Roumanians oppress Jews they will also 
oppress Mahommedans. The Jews have been oppressed 
partly because they have been for ages an object of loath- 
ing to the Roumanians among whom they have lived, 
partly because their religion has sufficient points of 
contact with Christianity to arouse theological animosity, 
and principally because the Jews have long vexed the 
Roumanians by outwitting them. The Mahommedans 
of the Dobrudja will be all in a corner of the Principality, 
so that the mass of the Roumanians will have nothing to 
do with them; their religion is a thing apart, and so 
exciting little hostility; and they are not at all likely 
to be sharper in trade than their new brethren. It is 
true that the Roumanians did not wish to have the 
Dobrudja, and would have much preferred to retain 
Bessarabia. But this was chiefly because they justly 
resented the mode in which Bessarabia was taken 
from them. In itself the Dobrudja would appear to 
be the more valuable possession. One of the results of 
the recent war was ‘to explode the ideas so long enter- 
tained as to the uses of the Danube. It proved valueless 
as a military defence, and it became obvious that those 
who knew it best had a very poor opinion of it as a com- 
mercial highway. Austria and Hungary send all they can 
to Trieste, and will not use the Danube at all if they can 
help it. For that portion of their produce which is grown 
too far East to be sent profitably to Trieste they dream 
of providing a new outlet by a system of railways which 
will have its terminus at Salonica, and place the water of 
the Egeanattheirdisposal. Roumania itself and theextreme 
easterly part of the possessions of the Hapspuras have every 
motive to wish to get their produce to the Black Seaas quickly 
and cheaply as possible. When the Hungarians allow the 
Southern line to Bucharest, which is quite finished, to be 
opened for traffic, and when the Northern line through the 
Carpathians is completed, the export traffic on the Rou- 
manian railways will be very considerable, and will be con- 
veyed direct through Roumanian territory to Kustendjie. 
The line from Kustendjie to the Danube was long ago 
made by an unhappy set of English enthusiasts who were 
the victims of the vain hope that the promises of the 
Turkish Government would be kept. In the turning of 
the wheel of fortune their enterprise will now be utilized 
by the successful insurgents against the Turkish Govern- 
ment, who courteously assume the character of the long- 
lost brethren of the Mahommedans and Bulgarians of the 
Dobrudja. 

In his address to the Roumanian Chambers, Prince 
Caries speaks with justifiable complacency of the general 
results of the war. Whoever else may have gained or 
lost by the war, there can be to doubt that the Roumanians 
have gained by it. In the first place, they achieved real 
military distinction, and nothing can rob them of the glory 
of having saved Russia at Plevna. That they were treated 
with gross ingratitude by those whom they served in- 
creases rather than diminishes the glory of their feat in 
arms. The army, too, was entirely the creation of the 
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Price; and he has thus won a claim to the respect of 
his subjects which naturally tends to make his rule more 
solid, and takes him out of the category of those amiable 
offshoots of royalty who go dancing about Europe in 
search of a precarious throne, to hold it until they are 
no more wanted. Roumania, too, it must be owned, has 
managed to assume a very successful attitude in the face of 
Europe. It has tried, and not unsuccessfully, to show 
itself off as a member of the European system. It only 
allowed the passage of the Russian troops through its 
territory after having appealed to the Great Powers to 
know whether it would be supported in regarding this 
passage as a breach of neutrality. With Turkey it had no 

und of quarrel; but, as the Turks naturally threatened 
the left bank of the Danube when occupied by Russians, 
the Roumanians could plead that the best means of 
averting an invasion of their own territory was to 
help to transfer the war altogether to the nght bank. 
When the war was over Roumania asked for no 
spoils. It wished to keep what it had got, but to 
get nothing new; and when it ceded Bessarabia in ex- 
change for the Dobrudja, it only yielded to the wishes 
of Europe, and sacrificed its own dearest wishes in 
order that others might be peaceful and happy. The 
least that grateful Europe could do as a tribute to 
this sublime unselfishness was to recognize Roumania as 


independent. As the nominal dependence of Roumania was 


not of the slightest practical value to the Porte, there 
was no concession forced on Turkey which it cost her so 
little to make, and Prince CHARLEs is now able to announce 
that he is on the best of terms with his late Suzerain. He 
is now a Royal Highness, and claims to be treated as such, 
and Russia and Austria have recognized the claim without 
hesitation or delay. But as Roumania in acquiring 
independence undertook to place the Jews throughout 
the Roumanian territory on an equality with the 
Christians, the Western Powers decline to accredit re- 
presentatives at Bucharest of a rank suitable to the dignity 
of an independent Royal Highness until this equality 
of the Jewsis guaranteed. Prince Cuar gs, in addressing 
the Chambers, treats it as a matter of course that this 
part of the covenant will be carried out, and there can be 
no reason to doubt his sincerity. It is not his feelings 
that would be hurt if the greasy and dirty outcasts whom 
he occasionally sees when he drives through the streets 
were allowed to hold plots of land or keep _public- 
houses. But his subjects still regard Jews with the 
horror that is bred of a mixture of fear and contempt. It 
is not therefore thought expedient to move too fast. It is 
recognized that the Jews must be emancipated, but it is 
not necessary that there should be too much hurry about 
emancipating them. A device suitable to the occasion has 
been hit on, and it has been discovered to be necessary 
that a special constituent Assembly should in due course 
be summoned to sanction a change beyond the ordinary 
competence of the Chambers. 


But it is in the region of finance that the Roumanians 


fature. Considering the very short time during which 
Roumania has existed, it has done much in the way both 
of constitutional and material progress. What could not be 
done ina day was toraise the mass of the population above 
its forlorn and abject position. Prince CHaRrLes now ex- 
horts the Chambers to turn their immediate attention in this 
direction. He reminds them that, if Roumania has gained 
by the war, the gain has been won by the fine military 
qualities of the rank and file, and that the condition of 
those who supply the rank and file of the army deserves 
consideration. Among other suggestions, he proposes 
that communes should be created or endowed with vitality, 
and that justice should be brought home to the poor 
man’s door, while all judges should be made altogether 
independent of the Government. These are at least good 
resolutions ; and, although Europe is reasonably tired of 
good resolutions, and longs to hear of something like per- 
formance in the disappointing regions of the East, 
Roumania really does differ from other nations of the 
class in that her past gives a fair reason for hoping that 
her good resolutions will be fulfilled. 


MR. BUTT’S POLIOY. 


R. BUTT has addressed to the electors of Limerick 
his promised demonstration of the success which 
, has attended his Irish policy. The issue between him and 
Mr. Paryett turns mainly on this point. Mr. Burr says, 
in effect, My policy is a respectable Parliamentary policy ; 
one which is in harmony with all the traditions of repre- 
sentative and constitutional government. Your policy, 
on the other hand, is a poliey of defiance. You show no 
respect for the institutions on which Englishmen and 
Irishmen set a common value. Instead of getting what 
you can for Ireland out of a Legislature not wholly re- 
gardless of Irish wishes and ideas, you flout and insult 
that Legislature at every turn, until at last concessions 
which but for you I could have obtained have been re- 
fused ont of sheer disgust at the hindrances you wilfully 
place in the course of public business. . PARNELL 
replies by accepting, with modest grace, Mr. Butt’s de- 
scription of his conduct. It is true, he says, that I have 
done all that you say; and my justification for doing it is 
simply this—that your plan was tried first, and that it has 
completely failed. Home Rulers have followed you faith- 
fully and obediently since 1873, and what has been the 
result ? In what single particular has the cause of Home 
Rule advanced? Cuan you give any ground whatever for 
believing that the policy about which you boast has 
brought us an inch nearer the goal? Here is a perfectly 
fair challenge, and one which Mr. Paryet. was fully 
justified in making, supposing that the facts bear him out. 
Mr. Burr recognizes the necessity of meeting it and this 
letter to the electors of Limerick is his answer to the 
| charge. 
He begins by describing the low estate of the Home 


have most profited by the war. Had peace lasted their Rule party in the early days of the present Parliament. 
pecuniary position would have been full of embarrass- “ They were overborne by overwhelming numerical odds ; 
ments. They had got into debt, and could barely pay the “ their union was authoritatively described as veiled re- 
interest. They had got some railways made on terms “ bellion; their very existence as a separate party was 
which left the management in the hands of foreigners. “ looked upon as un audacious piece of presumption.” The 
They had contracted for the construction of others, and policy initiated by Mr. Burr has “ made the voice of 
could only escape their engagements by resorting freely to “ Ireland respected in the House and in the naa al and 
every quibble that unscrupulous ingenuity could suggest. “ Irish influence felt as a power in debate.” 1873 
Now all is changed. The Russians have come, and have Ireland was crushed under a terrific system of coercion. 
poured money into the country. They have always paid Personal liberty was restricted, and the press of the 
for everything, and have paid in silver. They have paid | country was in chains. To-day personal liberty is restored, 
for transport on the railways, for the provisions they con- and the press is as free as it is in England. In 1873 
sumed, for the stores they ordered to be supplied to it would have been thought hopeless to ask for the 
them. The ts of the Czar have been made poor assimilation of the borough franchise of Ireland to 
in order that the peasants of Prince Cuar.es might be that of England. The leaders of both. parties were 
made rich. The consequence is that the Prince is able opposed to any concession being made at the cost of 
to inform the Chambers that they will be suprised when disturbing a settlement so recently arrived at. In 1876 
they know what the financial position of Roumania the Home Rule party put the question to the test of a 
really is. The interest on the debt is paid with ease. The division, and they were only defeated by a majority of 
State is prepared to purchase the interest of foreigners in thirteen. Two years later the majority against them had 
the completed lines. It has paid off those who had claims dwindled to eight. These are the results of Mr. Burr's 
on it for work on lines partially constructed, and it will be policy. The experience of the intermediate year bears 
able to pay new contractors punctually. There ought to testimony to the results of Mr. Parne’s policy. In the 
be no difficulty in bridging the Danube and connecting same Houre in which, before obstruction was heard of, thé 
Bucharest with Kustendjie. And now that a financial Home Rulers had come within thirteen of victory, in which 
collapse has thus been avoided by a happy accident, the when obstruction was for the time in abeyance they had 
Privce and his subjects are right in thinking that they come within eight of victory, they were defeated while 
may contemplate with satisfaction the prospects of the obstruction was fresh in men’s minds by a majority of 
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| 
seventy-four. That shows what a “ policy of exasperation ” 
does for Ireland. In another Session, if only the obstruc- 
tives will keep quiet, Mr. Burr believes that the desired 
change will be effected. In questions to which the pre- 
judices of the existing House of Commons are more 
directly opposed Mr. Burt's success has, he admits, not 
been so marked. He has not obtained fixity of tenure for 
Irish tenants ; but even on this question great progress has 
been made. The same thing may be said of Home Rule. 
Mr. Bort has not established an Irish Parliament on 
College Green, but he has led sixty-seven members into 
the lobby in support of a motion for inquiry. The adoption 
by a Conservative Ministry of a scheme for appropriating 
1,000,000]. of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church 
to educational purposes, and the decision by 107 votes 
to 28 that no school is to be excluded from the benefit of 
the grant merely on the ground that it is denominational, 
are striking testimonies to “the power of free discussion, 
“and the attention which the existence of a united 
“Trish party has obtained for Irish affairs in the House 
“ of Commons.” More than this, the connexion between 
this measure and a corresponding measure of University | 
Reform has been recognized by the Government. Not 
one of these victories has been won by a policy of ob- 
struction. On the contrary, so far as they have been 
affected by obstruction, it has been for the worse. It is 
idle for Home Rulers to think to convince the English 
Parliament that they are capable of governing themselves 
until “they exhibit that deference to the restraints of 
“order which fits men to be free.” It is idle for them 
to hope to win men of property and education over to 
their side until they can assure them that they are not 
anxious to see the Empire dismembered. Obstruction 
can do nothing to establish either of these conclusions ; 
it only displays those who condescend to employ it in the 
worst possible light for their own purpose. 


There is an answer, we think, to this argument, though 
it is not one which Mr. ParNeELL can very well make. 
Mr. Burr is right enough in saying that the present 
House of Commons has been, considering its character, re- 
markably well disposed to listen to Irish complaints. And 
he makes good, by a comparison of dates, his position that, 
when the House of Commons has been most wearied 
and provoked by obsiruction, it has been least in- 
clined to maintain this conciliatory attitude. But there 
is all the difference in the world between willingness 
to legislate for Ireland and willingness to allow Ire- 
land to legislate for herself. The benefits which Mr. 
Burr enumerates as conferred on Ireland by the Imperial 
Parliament as an earnest of Home Rule have really been 
conferred in substitution for Home Rule. When a man is 
obliged to refuse a request to which he knows that the 
petitioner attaches great value, he is naturally anxious to 
grant, and even to anticipate, any other request which 
comes to him from the same quarter. He is the more 
gentle in things indifferent because he has been obliged to 
be stern in a thing in which a principle is involved. This 
is the real explanation of the progress which has recently 
been made in Irish legislation, so far of course as it stands 
in need of any explanation, and is not sufficiently accounted 
for by momentary party necessities. But when Mr. Borr 
infers from this that the cause of Home Rule has been 
advanced, and that the minority of sixty-seven in favour 
of inquiring about it will grow gradually, but rapidly, into 
& majority in favour of conceding it, he is reckoning with- 
out his host quite as completely as Mr. Parnett. As we 
said in reference to Mr. Burt’s first letter, Home Rule, with 
all its accompaniments of two Parliaments and a double 
Government, is the very last request which Englishmen will 
think of granting to Ireland. They would prefer, and 
rightly prefer, to grant them entire independence. As an 
avowed enemy England could keep Ireland in check. As 
fellow-subject, armed with a virtual power of veto on 
every Imperial act, Irishmen would be simply intolerable. 
That is a settled conviction with Englishmen, and nothing 


Mr. Burt’s and Mr. Parvett’s policy is very great indeed. 
Mr. ParyeEtw’s only notion of inclining Parliament to pass 
this or that specific Irish measure is to make himself so 
great a nuisance that the House of Commons will be 
afraid to offend him. Mr. Burr more wisely thinks that a 
Legislature which has the power to withhold what you 
want will be likely to exert that power in the case of a 
party which has done all it can to make the lives of the 
legislators burdensome. It is the old story of the wind 
and the sun; but Mr. Burr and Mr. ParNELL may both be 
sure that neither wind nor sun will extract Home Rule 
from an English Parliament. 


THAMES WATER. 


¢ ge Metropolitan Board of Works have virtually con- 
ceded the one point really in dispute with regard to 
their system of drainage. For some time they maintained 
that the statements made by the officers of the Thames 
Conservancy and others were too absurd to need investi- 
gation. There is no need to go into the arguments by 
which this position was defended. It was from the first 
an impossible one, and as the Metropolitan Board have 
abandoned it, though, as will be seen, in a somewhat un- 
graceful and inconclusive fashion, it may be supposed that 
no one now seriously maintains it. We say this without 
professing any opinion whatever as to the truth or false- 
hood of the rival descriptions which have lately been 
given of Thames water. For anything that we know, and 
for any means that we have of determining, it may be as pure 
as the water of Loch Katrine, or as foul as the contents— 
we cannot say the water—of the Aire or the Irwell. What 
we have said from the first is simply that the Metropolitan 
Board are no more qualified than any one else to be judges 
in their own cause. So long indeed as they denied that 
a case for inquiry had been made out they were at all 
events consistent. It might seem strange that they should 
reject as unworthy of notice the allegations of experts not 
immeasurably inferior to their own engineers; but the 
most that could be said of them was that they possessed 
an unusual measure of self-confidence. But the resolu- 
tion which the Board have lately taken altogether abandons 
this position. They are no longer convinced—at least, they 
no longer act as though they were convinced—that the 
main-drainage system is open to no objections. On the 
contrary, they have declared that the system in question 
is open to suspicion; or, if this be too strong an expres- 
sion, that it is as a matter of fact suspected. So far the 
action of the Board demands only praise. They have 
wisely retreated when nothing but retreat was possible. 
What is remarkable in their action is not the recognition 
that inquiry was necessary, but the nature of the inquiry 
to which they have submitted their case. It is difficult to 
understand how an important public body should suppose 
that, when its own conduct is under consideration, its own 
verdict of acquittal should be received in evidence. Yet 
this, and nothing less, is what has happened. 

The Metropolitan Board, had they been so minded, might 
very properly have engaged a steamer to take their members 
down the river in order that they might see fur themselves 
the appearance which the water presents in the so-called 
sewage zone. But this should have been done intentionally 
and avowedly as a means of enabling the Board to ascer- 
tain what line it would be expedient to take in presence of an 
impartial inquiry. Instead of this, their expedition is made 
to resemble the progress of a Royal Commission. The 
narrative of the voyage in the Zimes describes it as the 
“ first step in a series of experiments undertaken for the 
“purpose of the demonstrating to what extent the river 
“is polluted, the part which London sewage has in the 
“creation of the pollution, and the sources and extent of 
“ other causes of pollution.” It is impossible to feel any 
more gratitude to the body which has undertaken 
this investigation than is due to a prisoner’s counsel for 
carefully examining the facts which appear to make against 


that either Mr. Burr or Mr. Parnewt can do is in the least 
likely to disturb it. Mr. Burr may get a few stray votes 
from eccentric English Radicals in favour, not of Home 
Rule, but of something which shall have somewhat of the 
flavour of Home Rule without being in any respect iden- 


tical with it; but when it comes to the point, he will | 


find that, though they may have been-—unwisely as we 
think—willing to go with him as far as Hounslow, they 
have not the least intention of going on with him to 
Windsor. The difference as regards Irish legislution between 


his client. The argument founded on that examination 
will doubtless be a valuable element in discovering the 
truth, but it will be only an element; and, even if it 
should completely convince the advocate of his client’s 
, innocence, that conviction will still be an advocate’s con- 
clusion, and nothing more. The real inquiry has still to 
be made, and all that the Metropolitan Board have done is 
to admit by their act that such an inquiry has become 
imperatively necessary. The statements made about the 
condition of the Thames are too serious, especially when 
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made by persons holding official positions, to be passed over 
without notice, and the only notice that can properly 
be taken of them is the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion composed partly of scientific experts and partly of 
men accustomed to weigh evidence generally. ‘The evi- 
dence collected by the Metropolitan Board will be a useful 
contribution to the inquiry, and the eviderice collected by 


the officers of the Thames Conservancy will be equally | 


useful. But there is no reason for attributing more au- 
thority to the testimony of the one authority than to that of 
the other. Both are essentially ex parte statements, and 
must be received as such. If there is any difference it 
makes against the Metropolitan Board, because if it should 
be decided that the present drainage of London is unsatis- 
factory, it is the constituents of the Metropolitan Board 
that will have to bear the cost of replacing it by something 
better. If it were necessary to show that the expedition 
of the Metropolitan Board has not the character of a real 
inquiry into the questions at issue, the time of year at 
which it was undertaken would be sufficient for the 
purpose. It is true that the character of the Thames 
water is not likely to have greatly changed since the 
accident to the Princess Alice; but, though the alleged 
foulness of the river on the day of that accident has excited 
more attention than the charges brought by the officers of 
the Thames Conservancy, the latter are by far the graver, 
and they are not to be disposed of by aninvestigation under- 
taken in winter. The amount of land water in the Thames 
last Saturday must have been very large; and the more 
there is of land water the more complete will be the dilu- 
tion of the sewage. There is an enormous difference between 
the Thames in a summer drought and the Thames in a 
winter flood, and it is a difference which very scriously 
affects the particular circumstance which has to be investi- 
gated. Thereporter of the Daily News puts the result of last 
Saturday’s proceedings thus :—“ It appears to have been 
“thought well by the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
“ show that the lower reaches of the Thames are not in- 
“ variably pestiferous, and this fact, whatever its worth, 
“ may be taken as proved!” There is really nothing to 
add to this statement. 


One fact, however, the expedition does seem to have 
proved, and though unfortunately it was one which could 
scarcely be said to stand in need of proof, it is well to have 
it brought home to an authority which, if it has not 
power to deal with it, is at least in a position to ask for 
fresh powers with a very fair chance of getting them. The 
report in the Times is well worth reading, not for its 
bearing on the pollution of the Thames by sewage, but 
for its bearing on the pollution of the Thames from 
other sources. The worst sinner in this respect appears to 
be the Beckton Gas Works, which is said at the time when 
the steamer was passing to have poured into the river “an 
“indescribable fluid perhaps worse than anything in the 
“rivers Aire or Irwell.”” The other nuisances collected 
along the bank of the Thames are not so bad to the eye, 
bat they are even more offensive to the nose. It would 
certainly be hard on the Metropolitan Board if they were 
forbidden to pollute the Thames any longer by the admission 
of sewage while these other causes of pollution were 
allowed to remain in operation. If it is injurious 
to the health of those who live by the Thames below 
London that the water of the river should be impregnated 
with sewage, it can hardly be other than injurious that 
the same stream should be polluted by the refuse that 
comes from such uncleanly operations as bonc-boiling, 
glue-making, and the manufacture of fish manure or guano. 
The Mctropolitan Board may, in some measure, atone for 
any harm they may have done the river in one direction 
by entering upon a vigorous crusade against those who, if 
not greater, are, at all events, more wilful, sinners than 
themselves. 


THE POMERANIA AND THE MOEL EILIAN. 


(eens are even more painfal than wrecks, 
because, except when they occur in a thick fog, they 
are due entirely to errors which might be avoided. A 
vessel may be wrecked, althongh her captain has taken 
every measure which skill and prudence could dictate; 
but, when there is a collision between two ships, those in 
charge of one or both must have blundered, unless the 
vessels have been hidden from each other by mist. It is 


_loss of life than the sinking of the Grosser Kurfiirst and 


| therefore painful to think thatthe existence of a thick fog 
cannot be given as a reason for any one of the three great 
collisions which have occurred this year. There was 
none when the Grosser Kurfiirst was sunk ; none when the 
Princess Alice was sunk; and, though the night of 
Monday last, when the Moel Hilian ran into the Pomerania, 
was probably anything but a clear one, it does not appear 
that there was one of those Channel fogs which 
make navigation extremely dangerous. Mr. THomas 
Buicut, the certificated master mariner who was on 
board the Pomerania, and who only left the deck ten 
minutes before the collision, stated, according to the 
report which has appeared in the Times, that he saw all 
the land lights as they were passed, and that it was not 
foggy. He also said that he did not hear the steam- 
whistle blown, and added very pertinently that there was 
no occasion to blow a steam-whistle when lights could be 
seen. The Captain of the Moel Hilian, whose statement 
respecting the collision has been published, says that he 
could not see well, as it was very dark, and as there was 
fine rain falling. Most likely the night was a hazy one; 
but there was no such mist as would prevent the lights of 
a vessel from being seen at some distance. Of course Mr. 
Buicut may have been mistaken, and it may hereafter be 
shown that the weather was much thicker than he 
supposes it to have been; but it must be remem- 
bered that his evidence is that of a sailor who was little 
likely to make a mistake abont the shore lights. It 
seems tolerably clear then that the collision was not 
caused by one of those fogs which baffle a seaman’s 
skill, but must have been due to some lamentable 
error. Whose error this was, and what was its nature, are 
obviously questions which will have to be considered ; but 
with nothing but the imperfect accounts of the catastrophe 
which have as yet appeared to rely on, it would be absurd to 
pronounce any opinion on those points, even if it were fair 
to the captains and officers of the two vessels to try to 
anticipate the result of the inquiry which will un- 
doubtedly be made into their conduct. A short account 
of the facts as at present known may, however, give some 
idea of the manner in which this accident happened, and 
it may be found to teach some lessons which can be con- 
sidered without attempting to decide the question of who 
was to blame for it. 

According to the statements which have appeared, the 
Moel Eilian, an iron barque, was on the night of Monday 
the 25th standing towards the west in a light north- 
easterly breeze, and going about five knots an hour, when 
a little before midnight the lights of the Pomerania were 
seen ahead. Whether this steamer, which was going 
towards the east, was when first seen steering a course 
which would take her across the barque’s bows, or whether, 
from a course which might have taken her to the left 
of the barque, she suddenly altered to one which lay 
across that vessel’s bows, does not seem clear; but certain 
it is that the Moel Hilian’s bow struck the starboard or 
right side of the steamer. She must, therefore, have been 
steering across the Moel Eilian’s course, unless that vessel 
ported her helm at the last moment. The Pomerania’s 
speed is stated to have been thirteen or fourteen knots, 
and she carried, or, to use the Captain of the Moel Hilian’s 
expression, “ slewed ” his barque right round, the vessels 
remaining in eontact for about two minutes. The Pomerania 
then got clear of the sailing vessel, but the latter’s bow 
had made a huge gash in the steamer’s side, and twenty 
minutes after the collision she sank. The barque was also 
greatly injured, her bows having been apparently smashed 
in, and at the time those on board seem to have thought 
that she would sink; but fortunately she was fitted with a 
water-tight bulkhead forward, and this held good. The 
vessel remained afloat, and was towed into Dover harbour 
by a tug. 

It is to be observed that the accounts at present exist- 
ing of the manner in which the collision occurred 
are those of the officers of the Moel Lilian, in- 
asmuch as the Captain of the Pomerania, who was 
at first supposed to have been lost, but was happily saved, 
| has as yet said nothing, and as the first mate, who was 
also saved, has said but very little. Mr. Buicut, who was 
competent to form an opinion as to what led to the colli- 

sion, was not on deck when it occurred. It would, there- 
fore, at present be even more unfair than it usually is in 
such cases to attempt to decide who was to blame for this 
accident—a very grave one, although it involved far less 
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the Princess Alice. Primé facie, no doubt, it might ap- | 
pear that the Pomerania was in fault, as the regulations of 
the Board of Trade lay down very clearly that steamers 
are to keep out of the way of sailing-vessels; but obvi- 
ously this rule does not apply if the sailing-vessel alters 
her course, or if her lights are not burning. There is 
no reason at present for supposing that any mis- 
take was made, or any negligence shown by those in 
charge of the Moel Hilian; but until the evidence on 
both sides has been heard, it is impossible to come to 
any definite conclusion as to who was to blame for the dis- 
aster. It is however possible, perhaps, to draw some con- 
clusions which relate to questions of more general interest 
than the condemnation or acquittal of a sailor who, under 
circumstances of great difficulty, has made a fatal mistake. 

In the first place, it is impossible not to be struck, in 
considering this collision, by the astonishing weakness of | 
the iron ships of the present day. In this case it was not | 
a light steamer built for river navigation which was sunk, | 
nor was the vessel which inflicted the injury a large one. | 
The Pomerania was a great sea-going ship of more than | 
three thousand tons. The Moel Kilian was about a third of 
her size, and was, itis to be observed, in ballast, so that she 
must have been higher out of the water and much lighter than 
if she had been carrying a full cargo, and the blow which 
she struck the Pomerania must have had _propor- 
tionately less weight. Her speed was slight, only about 
five knots an hour, yet she so crushed in the steamer’s 
side that the latter sank twenty minutes after the collision. 
If it is true that the Pomerania was going thirteen 
or fourteen knots, her speed no doubt increased the effect 
of the thrust which she received; but, even when allow- 
ance is made for this, it still seems strange that this great 
steamer should have been sunk by a comparatively small 
and very light vessel sailing some five knots an hour. It 
appears that the Pomerania was divided into compart- 
ments by water-tight bulkheads, and the question naturally 
arises whether these proved useless—or, in other words, 
whether they were really water-tight. Probably the gap 
made by the Moel Lilian did not admit water into more 
than one of the compartments ; and, if a vessel fitted with 
so-called water-tight bulkheads cannot remain afloat after 
water enters one of the compartments, it is clear either 
that there are not enough of them, or else that the bulk- 


south than they do in coming up Channel. This would 
slightly lengthen the voyage, but would render the proba- 
bility of collision much smaller. As it is, they throng 
into seas swarming with sailing-vessels and with small 
steamers, and the danger which is thus caused is perhaps 
not adequately appreciated. A great disaster like that of 
the Pomerania excites attention, but less striking acci- 
dents are not noticed, and few are aware of the number 
of them or of the narrow escapes which are of constant 
occurrence. That regulations at once more minute and 
more comprehensive than those which now exist are re- 
quired is scarcely to be disputed. This country alone 
could hardly enforce them, but probably other Powers 
would be willing to join in drawing up rules which 
would do much to avert a great and increasing danger. 


HISTORY OF THE UMBALLA DURBAR. 
wee the public have been overwhelmed with conflicting 


correspondence about Afghanistan in anticipation of the 
Blue Book which will soon be in the hands of every one, we should 
like to draw attention to the scene where the policy of the past years 
had its clear and full development. It will Ls ten years in March 
next since the late Lord Mayo met the Wali of Cabul, to give him 
his correct title, at the celebrated Umballa Durbar; and we think 
that fiery controversialists may be gainers by a correct statement 
of the points then definitively settled, fora time at least, by that 
statesman. We shall avoid irritating or doubtful questions, and con- 
fine ourselves to the proceedings and the results of the conference. 
A brief recapitulation of events previous to March 1869 is, how- 
ever, indispensable to readers who wish to form a fair opinion on 
the attitude of Shere Ali, After the death, in 1863, of Dost Mo- 
hammed, who, like another Indian celebrity, had gone down to his 
grave “in peace, after so many troubles,” Lord Lawrence adopted 
the policy of non-interference in the internal dissensions of the 
country though never shutting his eyes to the legal rights of the 
claimants, and of recognizing the man who might become the de 
facto ruler of Afghanistan. It is also important to re- 
member that Lord Lawrence expressly refused to cast 
off Shere Ali entirely, or to acknowledge his rivals, Afzul 
and Azim, as the undisputed masters of the whole 
of Afghanistan, which they never really acquired. The Viceroy 
continued to watch anxiously and narrowly the course of events, 
till at last, in the political see-saw, Shere Ali, by slender resources, 
with few adherents, and in the teeth of powerful odds, managed 
to regain the throne which had been destined for him by his 


heads might as well be of deal as of iron. Mr. Buicur father. This was in August 1868, and at once the Viceroy 
did indeed hear from one of the officers that the doors telegraphed to Sir Stafford Northcote, who was then at the India 
between the compartments were open; but it seems Office,“ Now is the time to help the Amir.” Accordingly, with 


difficult to believe in such negligence after the repeated | 
warnings which have been given by collisions. This 
matter should certainly be very thoroughly investigated, | 
for there is no reason whatever for supposing that the | 
Pomerania was more weakly constructed than most of the | 
t passenger steamers; and, if it should appear that | 

er bulkheads were useless for preventing the flow of | 
water into the different compartments, or that the filling 
of one of these was suflicient to sink her, there may be | 
reason to consider whether a large number of vessels 


supposed to be built in the best possible manner arc | 


really as secure as they are thought to be, and whether, if 
the water entered any part of one of them, it would not 
in a comparatively short time find its way everywhere. 
There are other questions of great importance which 
may be suggested by this lamentable accident. One is 
whether, now that there are at all times of the year so 
many vessels in the Channel, steamers ought to keep up 
such high speed as they do in the most crowded parts of 
it; or, at all events, whether they ought to keep up such 
high speed in these places on dark nights. Captains are 
naturally anxious to make quick passages in order to keep 
up the reputation of the line to which their vessels belong 
and to please their passengers; but, after all, even to men 
of business a difference of fifteen or twenty hours in cross- 
ing from America to Europe cannot be of such vast im- 
portance, and by allowing a little longer time for the steam 
up Channel, the necessity for going at a pace, which 
in foggy weather or on dark -winter nights is often 
dangerous, might be avoided. No one captain can be 


* expected to depart from the general practice; but it is 


clear that, if steamers, which every year increase in num- | 


bers, constantly go through the most crowded waters in 


the world at the rate of from thirteen to fifteen knots an | 


hour, there must be no inconsiderable chance of accident. | 


Another question well worthy of consideration is whether 
large steamers bound for the Thames or for Holland or 


| fortunately 


that implicit confidence which statesmen of both parties reposed 
in that Viceroy, approval was signified. The Amir was assisted 
with a very timely donation of 60,000/. and the promise of addi- 


| tional aid, and was favoured with an autograph letter, while a ~ 


meeting was actually contemplated to take place at Peshawur 
in the autumn of 1868, at which our relations with Afghanistan 
could be thuroughly discussed. The Amir, however, fully occu- 
pied with measures of reorganization and repression, could then ill 
aflord to quit his newly-recovered empire; and the time and 
place of meeting were left to Lord Lawrence's successor, 

Lord Mayo assumed charge of the Viceroyalty of India on 
Tuesday, January 12, 1869, a day memorable in Anglo-Indian annals 
as that which had witnessed the transfer of power from Lord 
Hardinge to Lord Dalhousie just twenty-one years before. On the 
19th January Lord Lawrence took his departure, and Lord 
Mayo, master of the views of his predecessor during their 
intercourse of a week in which confidences were freely ex- 
changed, made arrangements for receiving the Amir at Umballa 
at the close of March. That station was one in all respects admir- 
ably suited for the convenience of the Viceroy and his staff, for 
general accessibility by railway, and for massing and displaying 
the material elements of British ascendency and strength. It was 
at the same time not inconvenient to the Amir, who could hardly 
have been expected to come down to Agra or Calcutta, and who 
would yet, in his progress through the Punjab, have a sight of 
other large and important military stations, such as Peshawur and 
Lahore. The station of Umballa had been the advanced post of 
our possessions in the days of Lord Ellenborough and Lord Har- 
dinge. It had been laid out, not on “ haphazard” but “ scientific” 
principles, by Lord Napier of Magdala when a simple officer of 
Engineers. A vast plain just beyond the civil lines and the can- 
tonments afforded room for military evolutions and s for the 
separate camps of the Viceroy, of the Commander-in-Chief, and of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Umballa is 1,150 miles 
from Calcutta, and just 40 miles distant from the first line of the 
Himalayas; and, behind the wooded heights of the lower ranges, 
can be seen on most days the snow-capped summits of some of the 
loftiest mountains in the world. The climate at the end of March, 
though inclining to heat, was still favourable to physical activity 
and enjoyment in the open air; and the arrival of the Viceroy was 
receded by some copious showers, which miti- 
gated the inevitable plague of dust. Arrangements were 


Germany might not with advantage keep more to the | made for the Durbar before Lord Mayo’s arrival there 
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with that method and completeness which on such occa- 
sions is always evinced by certain branches of the military | 
department. After a railway journey of forty-five hours over 

ins already wearing the arid appearance inseparable from an 
Padian springtime, the Viceregal y reached their destination 
very early on Saturday the 27th, and Lord Mayo at daylight 
entered the station on horseback, to the sound of cannon and with 
an escort of troops. The Durbar had been fixed for that very 
afternoon. Whether particular Viceroys merit praise or censure, 
whether the effect of our Imperial policy entitles us to the grati- 
tude of natives or not, will seohelifp always be disputed. ‘There 
can be no dispute as tothe power of Indian administrators to get 
up an imposing ceremonial either at an ancient capital or a 
modern. mart of commerce. A question was raised whether 
opportunity should not be taken to summon several of the Flindu 
and Mohammedan princes of Upper and Central India to witness 
the reception of the Amir. But the lateness of the season, the 
comparative briefness of the summons, the danger of convening 
Rajahs and Nawabs with their miscellaneous retinues that set at 
nought all. sanitary rules and prescriptions, were reasons against 
any undue concourse of human beings. Invitations were, how- 
eyer, sent to the Sikh chiefs in the Umballa division, who were 
close at hand, and whose faithful services during the Mutiny 
entitled them to a marked distinction, It was said at 
the time that His Excellency was like a nobleman who, on 
receiving a foreigner of distinction at Gatherum Castle, limits his 
invitations to the gentry of his county; and there were other 
reasons to justify this course. Endless questions of etiquette and 
precedence always arise at these Durbars, and the main object in 
view was rather to produce an effect on the independent Amir 
than to tickle the vanity of one Indian feudatory at the expense of 
another. But there was quite enough of glittering show and of 
solid magnificence to impress the Oriental mind. There was the 
Queen's representative, whose bearing and appearance added 
dignity to his position. Experienced administrators, coun- 
cillors of the highest rank, military officers of every grade, with 
their wives and daughters, gave grace, variety, and animation to 
the assemblage, and every consideration was shown to the repre- 
sentatives of the press. No marquee prepared for the coming of | 

of a rich landed proprietor in’England can give an adequate | 
idea of the size and proportions of the Viceregal tents, into which 
at 4°30 on that Saturday afternoon the Amir was conducted by 
six carriages conveying the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
the officials of the Secretariat, the General commanding the division, 
and the Commissioner of Peshawur. The Amir, we may mention, 
wore a khakisuit, edged with gold, and the well-known Herati cap. 
On his arrival under a salvo of artillery, Lord Mayo stepped beyond 
the edge of the Durbar tent to the canopy which extended beyond 
its walls, and bade Shere Ali welcome to the territories of the 
Sovereign of India and the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and “hoped that the meeting would be the commencement of 
amity between His Highness’s own subjects and every one of the 
Queen’s subjects in her Indian territories.” Abdulla Jan, then a 
lad of seven, with black eyes and a fair ——— was placed on 
the left of the Viceroy, and the Amir, of course, on his right. 
About twenty minutes were spent in conversation about horses, 
shikar, the discipline of armies, and the advantages of railroads; 
trays with splendid presents of jewelry, shawls, rifles, guns, and 
other objects were brought forward, fifty-one for the Amir, twenty- 
one for his son, and seveu for each of his Sirdars; and Lord Mayo 
placed in his guest’s hand a pn eg sword, adding 
that he “hoped he would wield it successfully against all his 
enemies and in defence of his rights.” 

Shortly afterwards the Durbar broke up; and those who like 
to dwell on startling contrasts naturally looked back to another 
historical meeting between a British diplomatist and an Afghan 
Prince which began in suspicion and ended in_ blood- 
shed. The Englishman was William McNaghten. The Afghan 
was brother to the Amir. The return visit of Lord Mayo 
to the Amir, according to rule and precedent, took place on the 
next Monday; the latter, by an ingenious fiction, receiving the 
Viceroy in British tents and by the aid of British equi- 

placed for a time at his disposal. Then the real 

iness of the conference began. During the next five days 
there were nothing but meetings of the Supreme Council, 
conferences with the Amir and his Prime Minister, in which, 
after some little fencing, the objects they had at heart were 
disclosed; proposals on our side for the development of com- 
merce and the restoration of peaceful intercourse; claims on 
the other for an alliance which should be patent to all Asia; 


drafts of letters, protocols, suggestions, the removal of diflicuities, 
and the determination of cardinal points. The result of a week’s 
unceasing diplomacy may be briefly summed up as follows. No 
treaty was drawn up, nor was any formal engagement entered into | 
by either party. But the Amir, in a letter signed by the Viceroy, | 
was informed that the British Government wished for a strong | 
and a settled Government in Afghanistan; was anxious that civil 
wars should cease ; that trade should flourish: and that the Amir 
should long exercise, with equity and justice, a prosperous and 
arightful rule. To this end the Government of India, Lord Mayo 
Wrote, was prepared to assist the Amir with donations of money, 
With ample arms and animunition, and with friendly countenance 
aud support. But Lord Mayo gave Shere Ali distinctly to. 
understand that he would not pledge the Government of India to | 
uphold his dynasty against all assailants, nor send British troops 

‘cross the border to quell dissensions, nor interfere with the in- | 


ternal administration of the kingdom, nor depute a Resident to his 
Court. It was not thought expedient, as on another well-known 
occasion in Transatlantic diplomacy, to be content “ with less accu- 
rate language,” for the sake of poner ‘Do real difficulties. The senti- 
ments of the Government of India were communicated to the Amir 
in simple, idiomatic, and perspicuous Persian, and not one shade of 
doubt as to Lord Mayo’s meaning passed over the sharp features of 
the Amir or the sagacious countenance of his Minister, NurMahommed, 
when they anxiously read the expected communication in the pre- 
sence of one solitary Englishman. It is true that Shere Ali com- 

lained at one interview of the “ dry friendship ” which had existed 

tween his father and previous Viceroys ; that he strove hard to 

bind the Government to assist him unconditionally at all times; 
and that he vehemently protested against the impolitic recognition 
of the ruler de facto, as an invitation to other possible claimants to 
renew civil war. But, on the whole, satisfaction was uppermost in his 
mind. There was certainly wanting a phrase, as old as the speeches 
and treaties recorded by Thucydides, for the insertion of which 
Shere Ali would probably have almost surrendered his fairest pro- 
vince. We give the very words used by him, in the original Persian. 
“Oh,” he said, “ that there were written ‘ Dostan-t-ma dostan-i- 
shumawadushmanan-i-ma dushmanan-t-shuma, ” which is equivalent 
to saying that the friends and enemies of one power should be the 
friends and enemies of the other. This, for reasons too long for 
enumeration, was not to be; but the 7%mes, before the publication 
of any official correspondence, in one of its many leaders, was quite 
correct in stating that the wish of the Amir was so far complied 
with that, on further deliberation, Lord Mayo inserted a para- 
graph stating that the British Government would view with 
“severe displeasure” any attempt by rivals to assail or shake 
the security of his throne. Jn short, the Viceroy, while 
honouring and supporting the Amir in the eyes of all 
Asia, avoided the entanglement of a formal treaty by 
which we should be held to our share of the instrument, 
if Shere Ali withdrew from his own. The Amir was therefore 
warned not to look for aid against foes whom he might make for 
himself and difficulties which he ought to learn to avoid. But, as 
far as plain language could go, he was assured of the hearty good 
will and the substantial support of the Government; it was made 
quite clear that no annexation or encroachment was contemplated ; 
he was not to have an English Resident forced on him; and he 
received, besides courteous treatment and exceptional houour, 
effective assistance which would enable him to put down foes 
armed with only matchlocks and rusty cannon. 

Other incidents of that week, of a less solemn character, are 
worth mention. A field day was organized for the morning of 
March 30th, and the Amir was present at a review and » sham 
fizht. To one who had just fought his way back to a throne, the 
sight of disciplined infantry, of cavalry looking as if it would bear 
everything before it, of magnificent batteries of horse aitillery, of 
elephants that would be ill-suited to the winter of Afghanistan, of 
rapid manceuvres carried out with admirable precision, as well as 
the vision of mighty resources in the background of which these 
were but fragments, could only suggest to him a mysterious and 
unassailable power. One battery, horsed by splendid chestnuts, 
called forth his especial approval. The very next morning 
was spent in a less gratifying occupation. It was thought 
expedient to photograph the chief actors in the Durbar, and 
the Viceroy, his councillors, subordinates, and staff, with the 
Sikh chiefs, turned out in full dress at seven o'clock, and passed 
two hours in various positions under the camera of the artist. Even 
Oriental patience has limits, and the forcible expression that 
burst from the lips of the Amir before the sittings were concluded, 
Ai! taswir, taklif, may be rendered freely in English by, 
“ Plague on all this picture-taking.” On another day, the Amir was 
treated to a steeplechase ; and some accomplished amateurs at one 
of Lady Mayo’s magnificent receptions sang for his edification 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” “Coming through the Rye,” and the 
factotum song of Figaro in J? Barbiere. The Amir, we are 
enabled to record, preferred the last song and asked what we 
called it. In truth, in appearance, manners, and bearing, Shere 
Ali was anything but the barbarian which it has been of late the 
fashion to represent him. His dress was simple and unostentatious, 
and in contrast to the gorgeous attire of the native chiefs. He 
drank iced water and cups of strong green tea, which he offered to 
some of his visitors. His eyes sparkled with intelligence, and, 
except when roused to excitement, his manners were quiet and 
dignified, and he often caught the purport of a proposal before 
it was fully explained. As there were those about Lord Mayo 
who were acquainted with Persian, he occasionally took refuge in 
Pushtoo, a language now familiar only to a few of the officers 
who went through the first Afghan campaign. Nur Mahommed, 


the Prime Minister, spoke Urdu fluently enough; and the taet, 


sagacity, and long-headedness of this trusted adherent made a deep 
impression on those who listened to his advocacy of his masters 
claims. Some of the sayings of both are worth quoting. The 
Amir spoke frankly of his countrymen, saying they were 
“asses,” but that he knew how to drive them; and added that 

ou couldn’t put wisdom (@k/) into a man’s mind as you could put 
ba (nan) into his mouth. “Friendship between States,” he 
said, “could not remain hidden. A man might just as well try 
to extinguish the sun by putting his hand before his face.” The 
Minister, when pressed about trade and convoys, remarked with 
sententious brevity that “ kingcraft belonged to kings and trade to 
traders, but that the more trade prospered the greater would be 
the custom dues of the king.” With regard to the treatment of 
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tribes on the frontier, he said that it was no use for him to take a 
stick at one end of the Khyber Pass while the British Govern- 
ment took a second stick at the otherend. His private opinion of 
the Russians we do not think it desirable to publish. One of the 
saddest reflections called up by the Durbar is that of the gaps 
caused by death in its principal characters. The Viceroy, Sir 
Hi. Durand, and Str B. Macleod have died violent deaths. 
Lord Sandhurst was carried off by a short illness, The Rajas 
of Pattiala and Kaparthulla have died under sad circumstances. 
Nur Mahommed did not live to return from Peshawur in 1877; 
and Abdulla Jan, who as a boy played with the youngest son of 
the Viceroy, has just completed the melancholy list. r 

We intend this retrospect to be historical and net controversial. 
But we cannot conclude without some remarks on the immediate 
results of the Durbar on the Amir’s character and on the position of 
public affairs, The Amir had come full of suspicion and anxiety, 
and he went away impressed with admiration for the British power, 
and with something like real personal regard for Lord Mayo. He no 
longer had recourse to cruel and vindictive retaliation, but became 
reconciled to his antagonists. He began to carry out divers 
financial and administrative reforms. His rivals fled across the 
Oxus; he recovered Balkh witl: \ut striking a blow; and the sub- 
mission of the Mir of Badakshan rendered unnecessary any 
military demonstration to the north of the Hindoo Koosh. Lord 
Mayo had not, as has been rashly asserted, abandoned the policy of 
his predecessor, but, to use his own words, had only given it a more 
definite, limited, and practical shape. The rule of the Amir was 
in a fair way of being established from the Oxus to the Helmund, 
from the walls of Herat to the neighbourhood of Peshawur. Lord 
Mayo’s policy, accepted after some cautious criticisms by the 
Liberal Ministry of the day, was ratified by _ opinion in 
England, and even the Spectator admitted that the Durbar seemed 
to have been very well managed. How this fair prospect has been 
blighted ; how the friendly attitude of the Amir has been ex- 
changed for suspicion, distrust, and defiance ; how, instead of his 
crossing our frontier as a guest, we have just invaded his dominions 
as avowed enemies, it is for the Blue-book to explain. But, what- 
* ever record may come to light, we are confident that this narrative 
of the Amballa Conference will not be discredited. 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. A. T. STEWART. 


gps people and press of New York do not readily part from 

one of the great men they admire. No onecan have forgotten 
how lovingly the reporters hung round the death-bed of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, and treasured the last sayings of that good and 
gzcat old man. Mr. A. T. Stewart, too, the eminent tradesman, 
supplied many a personal paragraph, though it was his wealth 
rather than his humour, profanity, or eccentricity which endeared 
him to the newspapers. As Commodore Vanderbilt has gone at 
last where Tullus and where Ancus are, and has held his latest 
hand at euchre; as the worldly knowledge of Mr. Tweed and his 
ripe wisdom are unfortunately out of reach, some enterprising 
citizens have again made Mr, A. T. Stewart the topic of sermons 
and of paragraphs. To put the matter as shortly as possible, Mr. 
Stewart’s body bas been stolen out of his grave, and New York 
has become a city of amateur detectives. 

There seems but little, at first sight, to tempt the ordinary thief 
in the dead body of a tradesman, however successful he may have 
been. Unseemly wars were fought at one time for the relics of 
the saints, and the possession of the bones of heroes has been 
eagerly contested. Mr. Stewart was neither a saint nor a hero, 
and it is impossible to believe that his remains have been carried 
away by some superstitious devotee of Mammon. The fact is that 
human bodies seem to be an article of trade in America. In 
the very newspapers which record the mysterious disappearance 
of the body of Mr. Stewart we find the naive confessions of a 
certain Mrs. Alexander. This person not only helped one of her 
paramours to dispose of the remains of another of her lovers, but 
admitted that she had thought of turning one of her husbands to 
account in the same way. ‘ The body which I thought I could 
furnish,” said Mrs. Alexander on her trial, ‘‘ was that of a previous 
husband of mine, one William Clay. William was a common 
drunkard. I thought that I could claim his body wherever I could 
find it.” There seems to have been no reason, except that sug- 
gested by his dissipated habits, for supposing that Mr. Clay was dead 
at all. e fact remains that his corpse would have been thought 
an ordinary article of recognized commerce. At the same time, 
Indiana is said to be haunted by “ Gkouls,” and a certain George 
Christian, a professional “ resurrectionist,” is, or lately was, well 
known in Washington. 

Though churchyards are thus imperfectly protected in America, 
it is not believed in New York that Mr. Stewart’s tomb was 
desecrated in the interests of science. The explanations put forth 
in the press are of a bewildering variety. The newspapers gladly 


permit persons who pretend to have committed the theft to. 


advertise in their columns. Various people ofier to restore Mr. 
Stewart for sums varying from 10,000 to 100,000 dollars. The 
executor of the dead man, that distinguished jurist and public- 
house keeper, Judge Hilton, has offered a reward of 25,000 dollars 
for the detection of the criminals. It is generally felt in the city 
that Judge Hilton has displayed more of the austere public virtue 


of the Roman than of the delicate sentiment of the American | 
citizen, LI1is object is the public good rather than the satisfaction , served that New York was an Augean stable, said, in 


of the tender feelings of friendship. If the reward tempts am 
accomplice in the crime to reveal it, so much the better for the 
millionaires of New York. Speculators will think twice, or even 
thrice, before embarking in a branch of trade which will be proved to 
have its dangers. If the crime is revealed in this way, however, 
it is not thought likely that Judge Hilton will recover the object 
of his search. Had he allowed sentiment to get the better of 

ublic duty, he would have offered a much larger reward for what 
* wants. Ie would then, it is thought, have been successful; 
but at the cost of the rich men of the day before yesterday. A mania 
for stealing their bodies would have set in, and their sorrowing 
relations would have been obliged to have recourse to heathen prac- 
tices and to keep the dust of colossal grocers and renowned holders 
of Erie stock in chaste Etruscan vases on the chimney-piece. 

On the whole, public opinion is tolerably well satistied that the 
grave robbers seized the dead just as the picturesque brigands 
of Palermo seize the living citizen. They calculate on wring- 
ing a reward out of the horror and dismay of the survi- 
vors. That this theory seems to startle no one, and indeed 
to be accepted as the most commonplace explanation of the 
crime, cannot but suggest some unpleasant thoughts about the 
social condition of America. The extremes of wealth and 
poverty seem there even wider apart than in older societies. A 
class of men exists who openly prey upon the wealthy, who are 
simply irreconciiable savages, and shrink from no abomination in 
the pursuit of dollars. It is impossible to separate the commission 
of such crimes as this and as the abduction of the boy Charles 
Ross from the general laxity of opinion about the limits of com- 
mercial morality. To a large and apparently clever and well- 
organized set of ruffians, human affections and the most elementary 
ideas of decency have become matters of merchandize. The love 
of parents for their children and the natural reverence for the dead 
are merely screws which the modern blackguard can twist when he 
wants a few thousand dollars. As operators in Wall Street calcu- 
late the effects of wars and treaties in causing stocks to go up and 
down, so the trained robbers speculate on the etlect of grief and horror 
in the minds of individuals. The struggle, not for existence, but 
for luxury, has become more rabid and wolfish than in older 
societies, and there is an open and limitless tield for depraved 
ingenuity. It is not believed in America that the robbery of Mr. 
Stewart's remains is an isolated outrage or at all likely to remain 
unimitated. The families of rich people, and especially of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, have been obliged to set watchmen in the church- 
yards, and to wall up and build over the tombs of their dead. 
Bolysnatching may become as common, and be as artistically prac- 
tised, as is the robbery of the jewels of brides in England. 

If anything could make this sordid mystery more ghastly, it 
would be the tone in which it is treated by the New York press. The 
reporters, as usual, have been everywhere, and have seen everybody. 
All the world is asking its neighbour for “clues,” and the con- 
struction of “clues” has become a new and flourishing industry. 
Every obscene ruffian has set his wits to see what he can make out 
of the affair. A “Company,” as they call themselves, are allowed 
to publish letters addressed to the widow of Mr. Stewart. They 
aver that the outrage was committed to revenge some injustice 
done long ago by the dead man, and that the body will be restored 
if Mrs, Stewart will pay 500,000 dollars to a New York charity. 
Other blackguards are permitted to print their foul hints and ex- 
tortionate demands. The police are pestered with questions and 
advice by the enterprising reporters. y udge Hilton has been in- 
terviewed, but declines to say much, though he is generally the 
soul of frankness, and can keep nothing froma reporter. “ All Ican 
state,” said Judge Hilton, “ is that the police and detective force are 
straining every energy to cause the speedy arrest of these mercenary 
ghouls.” “ Mercenary ghouls” is good, and perhaps the expression 
might be applied to enterprising reporters. Another member of 
the profession found Judge Hilton as “ mysterious as an oyster.” 
Oysters and mystery have not previously been connected ; but, 
from some later remarks, it seems that the rp rter traces a con- 
nexion between oysters and the Sphinx. The Judge admits that he 
would still be hope/ul “ if it took him ten years to run these robbers 
down.” Public curiosity is fed in the meanwhile by the announce- 
ment that Judge Hilton gave some silver to a beggar who “ inter- 
viewed” him at the same time as the reporter. The latter has 
also “drawn” Inspector Murray, but finds “small grains of com- 
fort in his glittering generalities.” On the other hand, “ his spirits 
rose with a palpitating bound” when he got hold of Judge 
Hilton. Unluckily the spirits of Judge Hilton did not rush with 
a palpitating bound to meet those of the reporter. Reporters are 
not the only persons who plague the detectives; for old gentlemen 
who, like Hamlet, “ have had dreams,” beleaguer the police-sta- 
tions, and kindly offer to divulge what has been revealed to 
— in slumber for the moderate reward of twenty-five thousand 

ollars. 

The public seems to be not a little diverted by the smartness of 
the robbers, who have hit on an entirely new way of sharing in the 
wealth of their neighbours. Speculation is turned to the topic, 
“ What next?” “ What will be the next brilliant feat of New 


| York’s criminals?” It is suggested that “they will steal the 


Superintendent of Police, and boldly demand a large reward 
from the Commissioners for his return.” This, after all, would 
be but a commonplace and old-world piece of brigandage. 
The idea of stealing a dead man and selling him k to 
his friends is really far more novel, and far more ingenious. 
Perhaps the clergyman who preached on the topic, and ob- 
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and figurative language, the safest thing on the subject. A 
poeta which a make money by “ Tammany” and other 
rings while they are alive, and are themselves made into mediums 
ef speculation and exchange when they are dead, pleasantly illus- 
trates with much force some of the postulates of political economy. 
The results of making the acquisition of wealth the end of conduct 
are certainly not lovely in themselves, however strictly scientific 
they may be. Apparently no millionaire in America can be called 
happy, in Solon’s sense, even after he is dead. His vicissitudes of 
fortune do not end with his burial. Perhaps he is happiest who, 
after a long life of respected opulence, dies in the hour of absolute 
commercial ruin. His dust may then have a chance of being un- 
disturbed, as no one will be likely to pay twenty-five thousand 
dollars for his impecunious remains. 


THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Some five years ago it occurred to a certain Dr. Cummins, an 
American Bizhop, that the Protestantism of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church was not sutliciently pronounced. He 
accordingly seceded from it and established a new sect of his own, 
which he named the “ Reformed Episcopal Church” and which 
has since then been labouring to extend its episcopate, besides 
drawing up a liturgy and canons. So far the new communion 
had no direct concern except with the American Church, and as 
the American Church is not established, the Jtecord considers that 
“there isno reason why it should not assert its claims there as much 
as the Church of Rome or any other body.” Indeed, inasmuch as 
“the American prelates have not, as a body, been faithful to Pro- 
testant principles,” it is rather a healthy sign that seceders from 
their ranks should come forward to shame them into a more satis- 
factory attitude. But Dr. Cummins and his Reformed Church are 
by no means prepared to circumscribe their sphere of usefulness 
within any national or territorial limits. They hold themselves 
to have received an ecumenical mission for the reform of Anglican 
episcopacy throughout the world on a pure Protestant model. 
And they are already beginning to parcel out England 
into primacies and dioceses of the new regimen. We can- 
not say whether November 5 was selected in order to do 
honour to a great Protestant festival which the backsliding 
Establishment has ceased to observe. But on the evening of that 
day—the hour being evidently adopted as a protest in favour of 
Evening Communions—Dr. Gregg, formerly an English incumbent, 
who had obtained “consecration” from some bishops of Dr. 
Cummins’s sect in America, proceeded to “ consecrate” the Rev. 
Nicholas Toke, another ex-Anglican clergyman—to the see, we 
believe, of Selsey—in the new “ Free Church” at Southend, Dr. 
Gregg himself assumes the sonorous title of Bishop of Verulam, 
and Primate. The ceremony has been twice over elaborately 
chronicled in the sympathetic columns of the Record, which also 
announces duly the time and place of future services and sermons 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church. It appears irom a fuller 
report that the church at Southend is a building capable of seating 
about 600 persons, but was only half full on this interesting occa- 
sion. Six ministers of the new sect and a Bishop Sugden were re- 
ported to be present, but Bishop Sugden has since written to the 

pers somewhat sharply repudiating all connexion with Bishop 
ae proceedings, aud denying that he has any authority from 
the American Reformed Episcopal Church. A third “ l’ree Epis- 
eopal Church” also advertises the head-quarters of its “ Bishop- 
President” at Ilfracombe. So that perfect harmony does not 
appear to be a characteristic of the new communion. The sermon 
at Mr. Toke’s consecration was preached by the Rev. J. Ashley, late 
Rector of Somersham. The service is described as being of the 
simplest kind, unrelieved by any music with the exception of some 
hymns which had no reference to its professed object. Some clergy- 
men of the Established Church were expected to take part in it, 
but did not appear. 

In a charge delivered at St. Albans, the ancient Verulam, a few 
days before, the Bishop of St. Albans had, not unnaturally, 
protested against this invasion of his diocese, and was reported 
to have questioned the validity of Dr. Greggs alleged consecra- 
tion, as being derived from a deposed bishop. Dr. Gregg accord- 
ingly addressed a letter to the Bishop, under the same sacred date 
of November 5, insisting on the “real cause for the existence of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church,” its “ hundreds if not thousands 
of sympathizers,” and “the cries from iy ny Churchmen for 
an Evangelical ministry,” which reached him from all quarters, 
and have convinced him that “the dear old Church of England,’ 
having ceased to be Protestant, must also “cease to exist.” But 
the great object of his letter was to assert, with an eagerness 
which seems rather out of place in so zealous and thoroughgoing 
a Protestant, the validity of his own Apostolic succession, which isa 
doctrine his own revised Prayer-book expressly condewns. A corre- 
spondent of the Record has already indeed commented with some 
asperity on these very un-Protestant assumptions. “The Bishop 
through whom the historical succession reached me had his con- 
secration directly through the Anglican communion, and had not 
been deposed es Be the succession was transmitted through him 
to the three Bishops by whom I was validly and canonically con- 
secrated.” Dr. Gregg therefore called on the Bishop of St. Albans, 


“in fairness to a Protestant, Evangelical, and Reformed branch of | 
Roly what he had said at the, 


Christ’s Church,” to retract pub. 


earliest opportunity. To this urgent demand Bishop Claughton at 
once replied :— 


Danbury, Nov. 6, 1878. 

Rey. Srr,—You assert that the bishop through whom the historical suc- 
cession reached you had his consecration directly through the Anglican 
communion, and had not been deposed when the succession was transmitted 
through him to the three bishops by whom you were “ validly and eanoni- 
cally consecrated.” And you call upon me to correct my statement that 
rw consecration was derived from a deposed bishop. I presume that the 
ishop to whom you refer was Dr. Cummins. My statement was that this 
bishop, though not yet formally deposed, lay under prohibition from per- 
forming any episcopal act, which prohibition was publicly notified Decem- 
ber 1, 1873, just a fortnight before he proceeded to consecrate that bishop 
through whom, as you say, you derived the historical succession. I have 
authority to state that none of the American bishops have ever recognized 
as valid the act of pretended consecration performed by Dr. Cummins 
or any act growing out of it.—And I am, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 
The Rev. Dr. Gregg. T. L. St. ALBaNs. 


This seems to settle the matter, but Dr. Gregg has again replied, 
declaring both the statements contained in the Bishop's letter to 
to be “ contrary to fact,” the chief evidence of this being that Dr. 
Cummins could not have been prohibited by the American Bishops 
becaus» they no longer had any jurisdiction over him after his 
secession, and that they could not dispute the validity of his 
acts, because his episcopal character was derived from them- 
selves. He then proceeds to set forth, in language too im- 
pressive to be lost to the world, the position, the claims, and the 
approaching triumphs of his new Church, which he appears to 
think are already deeply exercising the minds of intelligent persons 
throughout the length and breadth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. But we must allow him to speak for himself :— 


Intelligent persons were asking what was the cheracter and what was 
the cause of the existence of the Reformed Episcopal Charch in this land. 
Its character was Protestant, Evangelical, reformed, episcopal. Its Bishops 
professed to be successors of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and were not 
ashamed to avow- their principles. The Reformed Episcopal Church was 
not a new Nonconformist body, but a real branch of the Church, carried on 
upon Evangelical Church principles. The recent attacks upon it by 
Bishops had done much to rouse the dormant spirit of Protestantism. This 
was still the land of a Wickliffe, a Chalmers, and a Knox, and he trusted 
that he might be spared to see the United Kingdom once again stirred by 
the principles of the Protestant Reformation from Land’s End to John 0’ 
Groat’s house, and from Southend to Connemara. What the people of 
Scotland had done through the Free Church there, that the people of 
England and of Ireland also could do through the Reformed Gace 
Church. Romanism and Romanizing in the Church of England were 
carried on with the connivance and at times with the approval of some of 
her Bishops. When Bishops allowed Romanism to scatter their flocks and 
raised their voice against a Church whose greatest crime in their eyes was 
its Protestantism; the time had come when to be silent is to be guilty. 


The first comment suggested by this brilliant manifesto of the 
new Primate is to note the magniticent range and scope of the 
pretensions of his “ Protestant, Kvangelical, Reformed, Episcopal 
Church.” It is not a new body, but the old body purified and restored. 
The time has indeed come, as Dr. Gregg is sorrowtully constrained 
to acknowledge, when “the dear old Church of England must 
cease to exist,” but it will not cease till there is something better 
ready to take its place and name, If any one had fondly imagined 
that the Reformed Episcopals merely proposed to supply an 
“ Evangelical ministry ” to the scattered bands of sympathetic and 
afflicted souls who groan under the oppressive yoke of Ritualistic 
sacerdotalism, they are undeceived now. ‘The new communion, 
in the person of its primate, has come to take possession of “the 
land of a Wickliile,a Chalmers and a Knox,’ and it aspires to 
extend its pastoral sway “from Land's End to John Groat’s 
house,” and—what is still more remarkable—“ from Southend to 
Connemara.” The combined efforts of Church and State for over 
three centuries have entirely failed to reduce the-rebeliious Popery 
of Ireland to the obedience of the Protestant faith, but the new 
communion expects to achieve the work, out of hand, so to say ; 
its first primate “trusts that he may be spared” to witness its 
happy cousummation himself. Our next remark is that, if the 
reference to Ireland is startling, the reference to Scotland is 
not very intelligible. We had always imagined that what 
“the people of Scotland had done through the Free Church” 
was, not to vindicate Protestant simplicity against the 
Romanizing corruptions of a degenerate hierarchy and priesthood, 
but to assert the principle of ecclesiastical independence against 
the encroachments of an Erastian State. Both may be very 
excellent achievements, but they are not exactly identical. 
It has even been again and again pointed out, by friend 
and foe alike, that the Free Kirk programme thus far comes 
perilously near the Ultramontane. And lastly we have a word to 
say on Dr. Gregg’s vehement indictment against the “ Romanizing” 
tendencies of the English bishops. It is of course sufficiently evident 
to what party in the Church he alludes, and they may perhaps 
be allowed to be the best judges of how far they receive the 
“connivance” or “approval” of their ecclesiastical superiors. It 
would clearly be for their interest to make the most of such ap- 
proval if they had it. But is it not notorious that Ritualistic 
journals are never tired of roasting the bishops? It may suftice here 
to cite the language of a leading Kitualistic clergyman in the current 
number of the Contemporary Review, who more than once goes 
out of his way, in the course of an argument on another sub- 
ject, to propound his deliberate conviction of the fixed hostility of 
the bishops towards the party he represents. “ ‘To be a pronounced 
Ritualist,” he tells us, is, among other things, “ to be pelted with 
defamatory epithets by bishops, newspapers, and Parliamentary 
orators.” They are “denounced by one of these ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers as ‘conspirators,’ by another as guilty of anomia, 
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by a third as ‘traitors,’ who are to be ‘squeezed out .... 
pointedly excluded from even the minor distinctions 
and prizes of the Church.” Elsewhere he dwells for a page 
or two on “ the aimost unvaried and unbroken misconduct of the 
collective English bishops; thelr lack of moral courage, their 
servility to the civil power, nay, to mere popular opinion, how- | 
ever crude, ignorant, and even openly irreligious; and above all | 
their uniform failure to regard themselves and to act as the | 
natural heads, and therefore as the natural leaders, champions, and | 
protectors, of the clerical body, as the Judges do for the bar, and | 
the Horse Guards does for the army.” We are not saying how | 
far such language is justified; that is quite another question. But 

we do say that, just or not, it is hardly conceivable that a clergy- 

man in the writer's position, with credit for common sense to lose, 

should have ventured to pen such an indictment if it were so 

conspicuously the reverse of being even decently plausible as 

Dr. rs contrary accusation would imply. 

Of the revised Prayer-book it is not necessary to say much here. 
It follows in many respects pretty closely the model of a similar 
volume issued in 1852 at Mr. Pickering’s, under high patronage, 
in the extreme Broad or Unitarian interest. A preliminary mani- 
festo announces that the new body “adheres to Episcopacy, but 
not to Prelacy, rejects Apustolic Succession” (about which Dr. 
Gregg is nevertheless so very sensitive), “accepts the Book of 
Common Prayer, eacluding from it all sacerdotal doctrines and 

actices, rejects the notion that ministers are priests except as all 
en are a royal priesthood, rejects the notion that the Lord’s 
table is an altar on which the Body and Blood of Christ are 
re-presented anew to the Father, and that the Presence of Christ in 
the Lord’s Supper is a Presence in the elements of bread and 
wine, and finally rejects the notion that regeneration is inseparably 
connected with Baptism.” As to details, the daily service is 
abolished, as are all festivals with about half-a-dozen exceptions ; 
the “‘ ornaments’ rubric” is replaced by the rubric of 1552 forbid- 
ding all vestments but the surplice, with a rider authorizing the 
black scarf and gown for preaching—which looks as if the com- 
pilers did not feel much contidence in the Ridsdale in- 
terpretation of the discarded rubric; crosses, candles, and 
flowers are forbidden to be placed on the table; the Atha- 
nasian Creed is abridged, and the opening clauses of the 
Litany are made optional; there are various alterations and 
omissions in the Communion and Baptismal as well in other occa- 
sional offices; the Marriage Service is “sadly mauled,” as the 
Record reluctantly admits ; the critical formula “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost” is expunged from the Ordination and Consecration Services ; 
the Visitation of the Sick, Commination, and Forms of Prayer at 
Sea are omitted altogether. The Record hints that a similar ex- 
purgation of the Anglican Prayer-book from “ antiquated absurdi- 
ties” would be desirable. The validity of the “orders” of the 
new sect is a theological question which it would be out of place 
to discuss here, but it is obvious that Bishop Cummins and 
his friends cannot reasonably claim the authority of the 
American Episcopal Church for acts done after they had 
separated from its communion and even incurred its formal 
censure. If a Roman Catholic Bishop were to join the 
Church of England as the Archbishop of Spalato actually did in 
James I.’s reign, and to ordain or consecrate afterwards, his acts 
would, we believe, be valid according to Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and indeed this very point has sometimes been brought forward as 
an argumentum ad hominem in the defence of Anglican orders ; but 
it would be absurd to say that such acts were done with the au- 
thority of the Roman Catholic Church. But there is one point, 
not doctrinal but practical, which forces itself on one’s thoughts. 
There was a Roman Catholic bishop in partebus well known as a 
preacher in London some years ago, who was not overburdened 
with the worldly pomp of the episcopate, and was much in the 
habit of moving about by omnibus. It was currently reported 
that his figure became so familiar to the London omnibus con- 
ductors that his appearance used to be greeted with the friendly 
invitation, “ Now then, tumble up, my Lord.” It is clear that, if 
Bishop Gregg and Bishop Sugden go on manning their rival hier- 
archies at the rate now threatened, we shall soon have a motley 
crew of bishops “ tumbling up ”—and apparently falling out also— 
on all sides of us, “from Land’s End to John o’Groats and from 
Southend to Connemara.” 


LATE AUTUMN. 


iv if were not for field sports, in the shape of fox-hunting and 
cover-shooting, we fancy most English gentlemen would pass 
the late autumn anywhere rather than in their native England. 
As for the ladies of their families, there can be little question as 
to their feelings. Out-of-door exercise is then denied them alto- 
gether, or can only be accomplished under the most depressing 
conditions, The lawns are sodden like sponges, and the croquet 
hoops and lawn-tennis poles have been pulled up and stowed away. 
The bloom has vanished from the flower-beds in the garden; the 
shrubberies seem weeping for their departed beauties; while, if 


you chance to rub shoulders with the laurel or laurestina bushes, 
you are straightway besprinkled with a chilly shower. Within 
doors all is dark and dismal, and beyond the reflected radiance of 
the blazing fires everything is glooming in profoundest shadow. | 
Meanwhile, in the more favoured regions of the sunny South, | 
November is generally cheerful. It is not every year that | 


early snow falls thickly on the lower slopes of the Cornice; and, 
when such a disagreeable phenomenon does occur, the first burst 
of bright sunshine in the atternoon thaws rents in the folds of the 
wintry mantle. Still further to the southward nature is more 
invariably genial. On the shores of the old Campania there 
are next to none of those bitter winds which blow across the 
Bay of Naples in the spring, chilling the very marrow of the 
promenaders on #1e Chiaja. You may lounge in light clothes and 
voluptuous languor under the natural bowers of the glossy-leaved 
orange groves, and inhale the balmy breezes that come laden with 
the fragrance of the fruit. Towards noon and later the heat is posi- 
tively oppressive in the “ Marinas” of Sicily and the Alamedas of 
Spain. There is a more gorgeous glow of colours in the parterres 
now that the plants are beiug watered with the long night dews. 
There is a strange purity in the atmosphere in the absence of the 
summer-heat haze, and you fancy you may distinguish each rift in 
the rocks on the overhanging peaks and sierras that stand out in their 
sharpened outlines against the blue background of the skies. It is 
true that you have to guard against the sudden fall in the tem- 
perature at sunset; but you should have absorbed enough of the 
sunshine when you go indoors to carry you comfortably through 
the hours of the evening, with the promise before you of another 
brilliant day. 

This listless life, however, has its drawbacks. It is not every- 
body who can be quite happy with the dolce far niente, Walking 
in the enervating heat is apt to degenerate into purposeless 
lounging ; commanding points in the scenery are less exciting ob- 
jects for a ride than hounds in full ery after a well-breathed fox ; 
and clouds will fall across the internal sunshine when you have 
your first premonitions of indigestion and dyspepsia. Besides, 
if you do not intend to winter abroad, the brief absence of a 
few weeks hardly repays the effort and expense of the journey; 
and, above all, at this particular season of the year most men have 
their home engagements of business or pleasure. Many people 
make it a matter of habit or conscience to pass November and 
December in their country houses, There is a great deal to be 
endured no doubt ; and it is a good thing under such trying con- 
ditions of existence to be blessed with a philosophical or phleg- 
matic temperament. Much must of course depend on the 
constitution, There are enviable mortals whose spirits rise 
superior to external circumstances. They could sleep in a damp 
cellar, or in a draughty garret with holes in the tiles, and come up 
or down smiling to the breaktast-table, with an appetite in- 
vigorated by repose, and an inexhaustible flow of small talk. It 
is nothing to them that the wind has been howling among the 
chimney-stacks, driving the rain and the sleet against the window- 
panes. Less lucky folks must regard these privileged natures with 
envy and wonder. At least their spontaneous volubility spares you 
the exertion of “getting up conversation,” and leaves you free to 
indulge your melancholy or to fight against it. ut to the 
man of sensitive nerves a succession of such days is simply 
horrible. His sorrows are renewed day by day when he wakes 
from his broken slumbers, for he has been gradually getting out of 
spirits and condition, and nature declines to strew poppies on his. 
pillow. Despondency has been drifting towards Sains, and it 
seems a mockery to question the servant as to the latest phase of 
the weather. When the blinds are drawn up, making the darkness a 
trifle less visible, his gloomy forebodings are fully confirmed. From 
sheer inability to make any effort to rise, he lies conscience- 
stricken in the arms of indolence to the last possible moment. 
It is a hard task getting through the duties of the toilet as 
he looks out on the wrappings of cold grey vapour that hang about 
the wintry landscape. A cup of hot tea or coffee may be con- 
solatory, but the tedious breakfast in public is a form he would 
gladly dispense with; and he thinks longingly of the snug little 
table at the club, where he may sulk at his own hour in the society 
of the morning papers. If he looks to his letters as a lively dise 
traction, he is pretty sure to be disappointed. Annoyances that 
would be trifles at other times loom large under these untoward 
circumstances, like the birds you flush in a mountain fog when the 
grouse-cock swells to the proportions of the capercailzie. After 
the morning meal comes the difficult question of what is next to 
be done. A cigar in the conservatory or stable is quickly dis- 
posed of; you have come to know the hocks and the hind- 
quarters of each of the horses by heart; you can hardly as 
yet adjourn to billiards with ten mortal hours to be killed 

fore dinner. In your flabby frame of mind and with your 
stagnating circulation, flirtation is not to be thought of, even if 
you were sure of propitious seclusion and of a suitable object; 
whilst whist before the hour of noon would be as criminal as 
chicken-hazard. There is the library, or at all events there are 
books, and possibly you have something of literary tastes. Were 
the day fine and dry, you might perhaps make yourself very bappy 
in that way, in the sheer spirit of contradiction, As it is, the 
experiment seems hardly worth trying; you know from experience 
that you would be driven forth by the demon of restlessness before 
you had trifled through a couple of pages. Sooner or later you 
are constrained to arm yourself with gaiters and a waterproof, and 
to go out resolutely and brave the elements. 

One comfort you may count on pretty confidently—all other 
created beings will look nearly as wretched as yourself, The caw 
of the rooks overhead sounds hoarser and harsher than usual ; how 
different from the melody of an April morning, when they are 
fluttering among the nests on the naked boughs and casting the 
flitting shadows of their wings over the beds of the yellow datiu- 
diis. The sheep in the park have huddled together for shelter 
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and sympathy; the colts have tucked their tails between their 
legs, turning their hind quarters towards the direction from which 
the rain is driving. Perhaps the lot of the labourer who is work- 
ing in the hedgerow seems at first sight preferable to theirs; he 
at least is doing something, and you are half-disposed to envy 
him as he swings his bill-hook. Yet, as you mark his dripping 
figure, with the rain-drops streaming from the rim of his hat, and 
running off the very bridge of his nose, you cannot help following 
him in fancy to the spark of fire in his cottage chimney that 
will give him cold greeting in the evening, and thinking of 
rheumatism and churchyard coughs and visits from the parish 
doctor. The ploughs of course have suspended work, and are 
lying unyoked in the half-flooded furrows; and the labouring 
teams have enough to do to draw out the loads of manure to the 
fallows. The limits of your own constitutional must depend 
on the nature of the soil. If the soil is anything but sound, hard 

vel, there is no turning aside into foot-paths; even on the 
arta if you are slipping about on chalk or tenacious clay, the 
strain on the back sinews is tremendous. Nor do the effects of a 
spell of genuine November weather pass away when the rain has 
at last ceased. Your host has for long been deferring his cover- 
shooting, and is eager to avail himself of the first opportunity. 
“Sport” is very well; but even the enthusiast must admit that 
the word is a misnomer when he is shooting in low-lying coverts 
after a succession of soaking days. Half the hares are gone, 
having taken refuge on the high grounds like sensible animals. 
Yet really you do not seem to miss them. You have as much 
shooting as you care for. You feel yourself gradually subside as 
you stand in the field at the angle of a wood, as if you had taken 
up your position on a quaking bog; you are held fast by the boot 
soles when you slue yourself round to take a flying shot at a 
rocketing pheasant; and the rides are so many rivers of mud, 
where you are sure to be splashed to the hip, even should you 
escape a slip and a mud-bath. As for the discomforts of the 
lunch when it is spread out on a table in the open, when your 
fingers are as numb as your feet, and your palate seems to have 
lost sensation, all we can say is that it makes one think regret- 
fully of those lunches around the substantial mahogany indoors, 
when you were hopelessly succumbing to your load of ennwt. 

We admit that there may be another side to the picture. There 
are days in November, though too few and far between, when the 
weather resembles the too-ephemeral Indian summer. The sun 
shining out in soft warmth throws a ruddy glow over the 
russet of the foliage, and changes the clean stems of the half- 
stripped trees into so many chased and gilded columns. A 
light watery haze is toning down the tints of the wood in the 
distance, where the dimly-graceful swells of their outlines seem 
to melt into the flaky clouds on the horizon. Everything has 
dried up rapidly, except under the most impenetrable shadows or 


in the dips of the woodland lanes. The sparrows are twittering 
on the housetops; the robins are singing cheerfully on the sprays; 
the sheep are basking about in dreamy indolence, luxuriously 
chewing the cud; the colts are kicking up their heels, and ready 
for a frolic on the shortest notice, should an equestrian or a car- 
riage chance to pass their way. As for our friend the hedger and 
ditcher, he is whistling merrily as he goes to his work, and thinking 
of anything or nothing rather than latent symptoms of the rheu- 
matics. The teams of sleek horses are hitched to the ploughs, 
their brazen buckles glinting in the sunbeams as they draw the long 
straight furrows in the fallows, and the rooks, looking marvellously 
glossy in the light, are feasting behind the ploughshare on the 

rubs and the wire-worms. It is a pretty picture in the copse 
ard by, where the woodmen are plying their axes hard, cutting 
the seven years’ growth of shoot off the rugged old pollards, and 
letting in the sun and air below the boughs of the venerable oaks. 
If you are bent upon cover-shooting, you congratulate yourself on 
your luck, No blowing on your fingers, or slapping your arms 
across your chest, or plunging with your benumbed teet in the yield- 
ing quagmire beneath them. You are content to wait patiently at 
your post for the beaters, amusing yourself meantime in the calm 
serenity of your soul with the dancing play of the lights through 
the branches, and with the sounds that break the silence of the 
woods. Days of this kind are rare, it must be confessed ; but when 
you do get them, they are all the more to be valued for their 
rarity. 


WHISTLER v. RUSKIN. 


HE case of Whistler v. Ruskin would seem to have been 
specially designed to raise a number of questions which the 
process of law is powerless to solve. Trial by jury is no doubt 
an admirable institution; but it is sometimes made to appear in a 
somewhat ludicrous light, and we do not remember any occasion 
when the inherent limitations of the system have been so emphati- 
cally expressed. How far this result was inevitable in the present 
case we will not take upon ourselves to decide. To the uninstructed 
sense, the learned Judge and his twelve trusty men would seem to 
have needlessly plunged themselves into the troubled waters of art 
and taste; but, the plunge once taken, there was obviously no 


escape from the absurd and pitiable dilemma to which they were | 


finally conducted. It was not perhaps the jury's fault, but it was 
eertainly their misfortune, that they should have been called upon 
to adjust the rival claims of Titian and Mr. Whistler. If they had 


known of the difficult duties that awaited them, they would 
doubtless have passed a period of probation in the gal- 
leries at Trafalgar Square; or they might perhaps have 
sufficiently prepared themselves by a course of training at the 
South Kensington Schools. When it became clear that they 
would be called upon to give an opinion upon a question of art, 
we think that in common justice to these unoflending gentlemen 
the case should have been adjourned. In the interval the Judge 
and the counsel might also have found leisure to “get up” 
the subject, and in place of some rather crude observations upon 
the nature of the artistic faculty, we should then have had a really 
interesting series of essays upon the various styles and schools of 


| painting. But, in the absence of this indispensable preparation, 


we certainly cannot be surprised at the hopeless state of chaos 
into which the conduct of the case gradually fell. We should 
rather have been surprised at any other result, To expect twelve 
jurymen to be prepared with a confident opinion upon modern art 
was in the highest degree presumptuous; and yet, unless there 
existed such an expectation, it was merely ludicrous to admit a 
mass of evidence that was entirely concerned with matters of 
technical knowledge. 

Anything more absolutely fruitless than the opinions that 
were delivered upon Mr. Whistler's pictures it would be im- 
possible to conceive ; and, as the learned Judge in the course of his 
address to the jury made little or no use of this evidence, we may 
suppose that he had himself arrived at a conviction of its futility. 
He could only observe that Mr. Whistler “ had his admirers,” and 
that, on the other hand, there were others “who had not an un- 
qualified admiration of his genius.” But perhaps as much could 
be said of almost every living artist; certainly we would confi- 
dently venture to predict that a similar conclusion would be de- 
ducible in any case from the opinions of artists upon one 
another, Let us suppose, for example, that Mr. Frith had been 
libelled by Mr. Ruskin, and that Mr. Whistler, or even Mr. 
Albert Moore, had been summoned to determine the value of 
his work. What chance, in such a case, would there have been 
for poor Mr. Frith? There is probably nothing in the way 
of unfavourable criticism which these painters would not have 
confidently confirmed; and, even if the two witnesses called 
for the defence in the case of Whistler v. Ruskin had been in- 
vited to characterize the work of each other, there would have 
been very little left either of Mr. Burne Jones or of the author of 
“The Railway Station.” All this only goes to prove how 
idle and ludicrous it is to get artists to sit in judgment upon their 
fellows. A bootmaker may be called to pronounce an opinion 
upon an ill-made boot because there is a pretty general 
agreement in men’s minds as to the qualities required of a boot- 
maker. But art is not bootmaking, and the excellence of a work 


| of art cannot be fixed by any amount of evidence, however eminent 
in the most sequestered nooks, in the flat, low-lying meadows and | 


the source from which it proceeds. We have only to appeal to 
Mr. Ruskin’s own writings to see that Turner in his time could 
easily have been condemned by the same kind of authority that 
has now been summoned to condemn Mr. Whistler. Even Mr. 
Millais, the most popular artist of our time, was in the earlier 
stages of his career a constant object of ridicule; and the learned 
critic who was called in company with Mr. Burne Jones to speak 
against Mr. Whistler's wide has written much more severe 
things against Mr. Burne Jones than against Mr. Whistler. And 
what is true of modern times is no less true of the whole history 
of art. Mr. Baron Huddleston sagely observed that “ nobody 
ever had equalled, and probably never would equal, Titian,” and 
yet Michael Angelo regretted that Titian could not draw. Baccio 
Bandinelli enjoyed a considerable reputation in his time, but, ac- 
cording to Benvenuto Cellini, Bandinelli’s ignorance of art was ab- 
solutely hopeless. It would be easy to give any number of instances 
to the same effect; but we have said enough to show how 
entirely ludicrous was the attempt to establish or controvert by 
— of law the validity of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism. How it 
appened that the parties to the suit were permitted to make this 
attempt is one of those mysteries of the law which we will not 
attempt to fathom. If, as we must suppose was the case, the 
Court had no power to exclude such evidence, then we can onl 
offer to the Judge, the jury, and the counsel on both sides our 


| most sincere sympathy for the very ridiculous position in which 


they found themselves. 

Obviously, however, the question to be tried was not the sub- 
stance of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism, but the manner in which it was 
delivered. To this point, after much wearisome discussion, the 
jury were at last conducted; and they have given a verdict that 
will, we suppose, be found equally unsatisfactory to both parties. 
It must surely be eminently unsatisfactory to Mr. Ruskin to 
learn that the wealth of his rhetoric can ever fall into the 
common category of libel. He had spoken of the “ill-educated 
conceit of Mr. Whistler,” which, in hisjudgment, “ nearly approached 
the aspect of wilful imposture.” “ I have seen and heard,” he wrote, 
“much of cockney impudence before now, but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask*two hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint 
in the public’s face.” For our own part we cannot affect to regret 
that such language has fallen under the censure of the law, and 
we only wonder that it has been judged in such a lenient spirit. 
With the value of Mr. Whistler's works we have at present no 
concern; all we need say on that point is that they have been 
freely and severely criticized in these columns. But there is some- 
thing which is in our eyes more important than Mr. Whistler’s 


reputation, and that is the reputation and the character of English 
_literature. It has been the eustom for some time to treat Mr, 
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Ruskin with the kind of indulgence that is due to a spoilt child. 
He has written works of genuine power and eloquence, and he is 
therefore permitted a kind of license which would not be tolerated 
in any other writer. His absurdities are passed over on the 
assumption of his transcendent genius, and every paradox that 
he chooses to utter is widely welcomed by a host of 
admirers as though his words were divinely inspired. 
Against this kind of tolerance we have nothing very 
serious to urge. Such blind and undiscriminating worship 
is most hurtiul to the person upon whom it is bestowed, and 
it is easy to perceive by an examination of Mr. Ruskin’s later 
works that under its influence every native vice of style and 
manner has become morbidly developed. But the matter assumes 
a somewhat different complexion when eccentricity is allowed to 
blossom into personal rudeness. Whatever may be the weight which 
the law attaches to these sentences against Mr. Whistler, there 
can be but one opinion as to their literary character. All that 
they contain against Mr. Whistler's paintings could have been said 
without offence by any man who had not been encouraged to 
despise the virtues of self-control ; but here it would almost seem 
as though the writer had deliberately attempted to collect ina 
small space as many faults of taste as he could command. It is, 
in the first place, an obvious impertinence to reproach an artist 
with the price which he asks for his pictures. The commercial 
value of a work of art is the legitimate concern of dealers, and it 
cannot in any way aflect the intrinsic merit of the performance. 
It is for this reason almost painful to find one artist giving evi- 
dence as to the appropriate price for the work of another. Upon 
such a matter an artist is not a competent judge, and he cannot 

ibly know whether his own works are worth the money that 
is paid for them. Still less can he measure the price of a picture 
by the time that has been expended upon its production, A little 
drawing in silver point by Raflaelle, the fruit perhaps of two 
hours’ labour, is worth more than a finished picture by Mr. Frith, 
and yet Mr. Frith’s finished picture would doubtless occupy a 
longer time. But the vulgarity of Mr. Ruskin’s criticism is not 
its worst fault. To haggle with Mr. Whistler over the market 
price of a picture would not at least be illegal, but in venturing to 
8 t that the artist had been guilty of wilful imposture Mr. 
Ruskin brought himself within the reach of the law. It is of course 
not very pleasant for an author of reputation to have the faults of 
his style and the defects of his taste made notorious ; but, if this 
has the effect of teaching greater caution in future, we shall not 
have cause to regret the adventure. 

One other reflection is suggested by this trial which will 
perhaps not be very acceptable either to Mr. Whistler or to the 
artists who were called as witnesses. We often hear com- 
plaints of the want of sympathy shown by critics towards 
ae and their work—complaints which are sometimes per- 

ps well founded. But the suggested cure for the disease, 
constantly offered by artists, is scarcely better than the disease 
itself. “I do not disapprove,” said Mr. Whistler, in his evi- 
dence, “of technical criticism by a man whose life is passed 
in the practice of the science which he criticizes; but for the 
opinion of a man whose life is not so passed I would have as little 
respect as you would have if he expressed an opinion on law.” 
Perhaps, after the experience of the present trial, artists will come 
to reflect that critics have sometimes a more liberal and catholic 
judgment than can be claimed for the practical professors of paint- 
ing, each of whom is absorbed in the particular principles which 
guide his own work. 


THE ALPS IN 1878. 


A’ the beginning of the Alpine season this year the untrodden 
summits of two of the most striking peaks in the Mont 
Blane chain still challenged the skill and energy of mountain- 
climbers. The Aiguiile du Dru and the Dent du Géant have long 
been thought inaccessible, and to most of those who have looked 
at them carefully it must have appeared that never was reputation 
better deserved; but one of them was carried by assault in 
September last ; and, though the other still remains a virgin peak, 
that title will probably betore long be wrested from it by some 
indomitable climber ; for it seems scarcely possible to believe now 
that there is an unattainable mountain-top in the Alpine chain. 
No very great time ago the two peaks above mentioned and the 
Pic de la Meije in Dauphiné, were often spoken of as likely to 
prove impossible even to the best mountaineers, and to remain 
unattained unless their highest points were reached in balloons. 
This has been suown to be wrong by the fact that two of these 

have been scaled, and probably the other, though still 
intact, is not so entirely diflerent from the whole of the rest of 
the range as to make all endeavour hopeless. Probably in the 
course of a year or two its summit, neatly chipped off, will 


be brought down in the pocket of some member of one of the six 
Alpine Clubs which now exist. 

he Aiguille du Dru, which has been irreverently compared to a 
sugar-loaf, and certainly seems to ordinary eyes inaccessible, was 
ascended on the 11th of September last by Mr. C. T. Dent, who had 
on previous occasions attempted the mountain, and, though unsuc- | 
cessful, had been able apparently, like Jacques Balmat on Mont | 
Blanc, to discover the way tothe summit. A strange way it mist | 
have been, and it is worth notice that the difficulties of the descent 
appear to have been far greater than those of the ascent, inasmuch 


as the travellers, starting from a camping place at four in the 
morning, reached the summit at half-past twelve, but did not get 
back to their bivouac until two o’clock on the next morning. Only 
avery brief note respecting the expedition has at present appeared, 
but it will doubtless be fully described, and is certainly, with the ex- 
ception of the ascent of the Pic de la Meije by M. de Castelnau 
last season, the most remarkable Alpine achievement of late years, 
To the obvious reflection that the danger incurred may have been 
greater than what ought to be incurred for the sake of making the 
first ascent of any mountain, it may be answered that probably Mr, 
Dent, who is the Secretary of the Alpine Club, and his practised 
companions, understood their work a great deal too well ever to be 
in danger. Assuming that no undue risk was run, it is certainly 
gratifying to tind that the last but one of the remarkable peaks to 
be ascended in the Alps has been scaled by an English- 
man. It does not appear whether the Dent du Géant was 
attempted this year, for though there is a short account of an 
attack on it in the Alpine Journal, no date is given. In this case 
the explorers, who were Lord Wentworth and Signor di Filippi, 
had recourse to means which were novel in the Alps, although 
they somewhat resembled those which are said to have been used 
in the ascent of the Pieter Botte mountain a long time ago. There 
are, it seems, on opposite sides of the Dent du Géant rocky plat- 
forms not far below the summit, and an attempt was made to 
throw a rope from one of these to the other over the top by means 
of rockets. This well-meant effort did not succeed, and perhaps it 
is just as well it did not, for the rocket apparatus, which is com- 
monly spoken of as life-saving, might on this occasion have proved 
exactly the reverse. The er oe editor of the Alpine Journal, 
who must be regarded as the highest possible authority on 
mountaineering morals, seems to doubt whether these sanction the 
use of such means for reaching a summit. Perhaps a definite 
opinion ought to be pronounced on this point by those qualified to 
decide; for, assuming that there is possibly considerable danger in 
trusting to a rocket-thrown rope, it is painful to reflect that 
mountaineers may imperil their bodies while deliberately stifling 
the voice of conscience. 

The ascent of the Aiguille du Dru, which was clearly accom- 
plished in a manner of which the sternest precisian could not dis- 
approve, is separated, as need hardly be said, by a wide interval 
from most of the other new expeditions made during the present year, 
and recorded in the Alpine Journal. Many of these indeed scarcely 
seem to have been of sufficient importance to require notice ; but a 
series of ascents in the Dauphiné, made without guides, certainly 
meritattention. It may safely be said that an easy ascent without 
guides is, generally speaking, much more arduous than a difficult 
ascent with guides; and though of course work of this kind 
should never be undertaken except by men who have thoroughly 
qualified themselves fur it, there is no reason why those who find 
that they have become sutliciently skilful to shift for themselves 
should not enjoy what must be the very real pleasure of 
dispensing with all paid assistance and relying entirely on their 
own powers. Just as there are yachtsmen who sail their own 
yachts—to use a comparison suggested by a writer in the Alpine 
Journal—there may well be amateurs who can find their own way 
to the tops of mountains and over passes. . 

In 1876 an expedition once thought to be of the greatest pos- 
sible difliculty was made without guides, and during the past 
summer some members of the Alpine Club showed how well fitted 
they were for this difficult work. Mr. C. Pilkington, Mr. L. Pilking- 
ton, and Mr. F. Gardiner made without guides no less than eight 
expeditions, four of which were first ascents of peaks. It is true 
that the peaks were very small ones, but still to climb them for 
the first time without any special local knowledge must have been 
very trying work, and have required powers rarely possessed by 
men who have not been bred in mountain regions. On one of 
these peaks, known as the Piz Joceline, the difficulties appear to 
have been considerable, as “an almost perpendicular couloir ” had 
to be climbed and some “ very diflicult ice-covered rocks ” crossed, 
after which there were still two hours of step-cutting up a steep 
glacier before the summit could be reached. In the same district, 
where nature has placed so many impediments in the way of those who 
wish to gain the tops of mountains, another member of the Alpine 
Club, with the well-known Christian Almer for guide, made 
the second ascent of the Grand Pic de la Meije, which, 
as has been said, was at one time thought by many to be unat- 
tainable, but was ascended by M. de Castelnau in 1877. It does 
not appear whether the obstacles on this mountain were such as to 
justify the very formidable reputation which it possessed until the 
French traveller successfully assaulted it ; but probably it owed to 
crags of no common steepness, even in the Dauphiné, its long im- 
munity from the fate which early befell the faves and the Pie 
des Ecrins. 

A large number of other new expeditions have been made this 
year, but they were, for the most part, insignificant, though cer- 
tainly not through any fault of the members of the Alpine Club, 
who are quite as active and energetic as ever. Unfortunately at 
the beginning of 1878, owing to the niggardly manner in which 
nature has supplied Europe with mountains, and to the zeal with 
which they have been ascended during the last twenty years, there 
was little of real interest left for climbers to do. It may he 
a to the zealous explorer to look at the map and to observe 

ow small a space, comparatively, the high Alps occupy, and to re- 
tlect that in another continent an inexhaustible wealth of mountain 
and glacier is wasted on races who utterly neglect the blessings whick 
surround them. Still, painful as such a comparison is, and paiv‘ul 
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as the facts are, they cannot be ignored, and it can scarcely be disputed 
that, owing to the limited scale on which high mountains have 
been allotted to Europe, and to the energy of the band of climbers, 
who, in spite of being much jeered at, and sometimes very savagely 
attacked, went on steadily with the work they had set out for 
themselves, there is now very little left to accomplish. It is 
indeed hard that men should by their own energy and success 
have deprived the occupation in which they take pleasure of 
much of the interest which it once possessed; but it can hardly 
be denied that this result has been brought about, and that the 
Alps cannot have for those who care for exploring mountains the 
attractions which they had when there were many untrodden 
peaks and untraversed passes, Henceforth Alpine expeditions 
must be for the most part insignificant, and they will become 
more insignificant every year, as now the small subsidiary peaks 
are being rapidly climbed, and before long it will be hard indeed 
to find a summit of any kind on which some one has not trampled. 
Of new routes up mountains it is not necessary to speak, as 
there can hardly be much difference of opinion concerning them. 
If ways, at once safe and novel, can discovered, of course 
they may be followed ; but to take a difficult and hazardous route 
to a mountain-top which has been repeatedly reached by another 
and much better track, merely for the sake of going over places 
where no one has been before, is scarcely a more reasonable pro- 
ceeding than it would be for a man to sail a boat through water 
full of quicksands and shoals when there was a good channel 
open to him. 

In the foregoing remarks it will be observed that we have 
treated mountain-climbing from the point of view of those who 
admire it when it does not lead men to neglect reasonable precau- 
tions. Toa large number of people in England it may stiil seem 
unmeaning, and there are many no doubt who would object to its 
being spoken of as a rational pursuit. To such it would be sufficient 
to answer that the Alpine Club has—as was pointed out by us ona 

revious occasion—been copied in France, Germany, Austria, 
taly, and Switzerland; and that it is impossible to suppose that 
men belonging to these different countries should have deliberately 
chosen to follow Englishmen in a senseless and dangerous sport. 
Foreigners are usually ready enough to laugh at the ec- 
centricities of the insulawres, and show very little desire 
to imitate what they consider their strange ways of amusing 
themselves. It is impossible to argue that a pursuit which 
has not only attracted Englishmen for twenty years, but has also 
attracted Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and Swiss, is an absurd 
one, which reasonable people ought to despise. Of course it may 
be said that the danger of mountain-climbing is out of proportion 
to any enjoyment to be derived from it. We do not propose now 
to consider this oft-discussed question; but the fact that so large 
a number of men belonging to different countries, who know per- 
fectly well what are the dangers of the Alps, are willing to 
encounter them shows that they can hardly be very formidable 
when adequate precautions are taken. There have been, it is true, 
8 certain number of lamentable accidents in the Alps; but most 
of these have been shown to be due to preventable causes, Last 
season, for instance, there was a fatal accident; but it happened on 
@ mountain on which there ought not to have been the slightest 
danger, and in all probability it would not have occurred if the 
unfortunate travellers had taken a proper number of competent 
guides, It is to be observed that no misfortune occurred this year 
to English travellers, and this is probably due to the fact that 
most of them now follow the rules which experience has 
shown to be necessary. Probably in future there will be the same 
immunity, though there is perhaps one reason for apprehension. 
Now that, owing to the indomitable energy of the Alpine Club, 
the Alps have been thoroughly explored, all summits reached, and 
all passes crossed, men may be more and more tempted to take, for 
the sake of novelty, eccentric routes, such as those which have 
been mentioned; and these, in all likelihood, will sometimes 
involve considerable danger. It may well be hoped, however, that 
good sense will cause the absurdity of such expeditions to be re- 
cognized, and that in summers to come there may be the same 
absence of accident which, so far as English climbers are con- 
cerned, has marked the season of 1878. ; 


BANK ACCEPTANCES. 


Ts stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank has directed the 
attention of financial circles to the question of bank accept- 
ances. The Glasgow establishment was guilty of other sins against 
good management, but its acceptances finally compelled it to close 
its doors. The paper to which it had put its name was refused 
discount in London; the houses that it was bolstering up 
were in consequence unable to meet their own bills, and, as it was 
not ina position to take up both, the Bunk had no alternative 
but to suspend payment. Here we have an illustration of the 
danger that attends this kind of business, and it is not surprising 
that a warm discussion should have arisen as to whether joint- 
stock deposit banks should, under any circumstances, engage in it, 
and, if so, under what conditions. Before examining the argu- 
ments on either side, it will be useful to ascertain to what extent 
the practice now obtains.. The means of doing this are afforded 
by what appears to be a very careful and exhaustive table printed 
by the Statist a couple of weeks ago. Our contemporary was 
at the pains of analysing the eets of the several 


joint-stock banks which publish accounts, and it gives in separate 
columns the capital, reserve fund, deposits, and acceptances of 
each. Attempts have been made to impugn the accuracy of the 
table; but as no one has ventured to take particular figures and 
show them to be wrong, we may conclude that it is as nearl 
correct as, considering the unsatisfactory way in which fp 
accounts are made up, it is possible for it to be. From this table 
it augers that the acceptances of sixty English and Irish joint- 
stock banks amount to no more than six per cent. of their deposits, 
and to less than one-third of their capital and reserve fund added 
together. Further, of the sixty, not more than eighteen, or at the 
outside nineteen, engage in the business at all; and only six make 
it an important branch. The whole of the acceptances, in fact, so 
far as they can be distinguished, of the sixty institutions amount 
to 12,311,000/., and of this amount two, the City and the Union 
of London, accept for 6,619,000l., or considerably more than half. 
The English and Irish banks, therefore, with a very few striking 
exceptions, do not accept. The acceptances of the Scotch banks, 
including the City of G w, are nine and a half per cent. 
of their deposits, and a little more than half the capital 
and reserve fund. The proportion is higher than in the 
English case, and the practice is more general. But 
still there are only three instances out of eight in which the pro- 
portion of acceptances to deposits is above ten per cent.; in the 
case of the City of Glasgow it was nearly thirty-three per cent. It 
is amongst the Anglo-colonial and Anglo-foreign banks that the 
practice attains its greatest development. With them the accept- 
ances are forty per cent. of the deposits, and they actually exceed 
in amount the capital and reserve fund taken together. These 
figures are very suggestive. They show that the English and Irish 
banks generally consider the business so risky and so incompatible 
with their proper functions that they leave it toa small minority 
amongst them; it is noteworthy that the statutes of the Bank of 
England forbid it altogether. They show further that the Scotch 
banks are more venturesome, though even of them the majority 
does not any for large amounts. The Anglo-colonial and 
Anglo-foreign banks have to deal with exceptional circumstances, 
and may have good reasons for the course they follow. 

The defence put forward on behalf of the accepting banks is, 
that the practice is imperatively demanded by the convenience of 
trade, and is hedged round with ample safeguards. The acceptances 
are of three kinds. A person in the country, for example, desires 
to remit money to London ; he goes to his banker, and obtains from 
hin a draft on the London agent of that banker. The sums drawn 
for in this way are usually small; the London bank has the means 
of knowing the position of its country correspondent, and his 
manner of doing business, and it is not likely that much harm 
will come of the transaction. A more questionable form of the 
practice is where a merchant resident abroad is permitted to draw 
directly upon a London bank. It is alleged that, the London 
banks being better known than any private person, bills upon 
them are more easily disposed of, and that paygyea d the 
drawer can afford to pay the commission charged by the bank. It 
is added that care is taken always to have ample security easily 
realizable in this market against these acceptances. And, as in 
the former case, it is asserted that the amounts drawn for are in- 
considerable. So long as they are so no great injury can be done, 
but it is obvious that the practice is liable to great abuse. When 
once a merchant has obtained a credit from a bank, the bank 
may go very far, as we saw in the City of Glasgow case, in 
bolstering him up. In such a case then the drafts ought 
to be narrowly watched. But it is in the Eastern trade 
that the acceptance business has assumed the largest propor- 
tions, and appears to be open to the strongest objections. An 
agent in Bombay, Shanghai, or Yokohama receives, let us say, a 
consignment of cotton cloth from his principal in England, and 
has to remit to him the ag He goes to the local bank and 
gets a draft upon a London bank which he sends to his principal, 
and by him it is duly discounted. In the meantime there is for- 
warded to the London bank, as collateral security for the liability, 
a bill of exchange, drawn and discounted in Bombay, Shanghai, 
or Yokohama, as the case may be, on the basis of a cargo of tea, 
let us suppose, exported to England. Thus the London bank be- 
comes liable for the draft forwarded to the cotton exporter; but, 
on the other hand, the Eastern bank has in theory received the 
amount from the agent, and will in due time settle for it. Should 
it not be able to do so, the London bank holds a bill of exc 
for a value more than sufficient to cover its liability. There is 
not an atom of real risk, say the apologists of the practice we are 
describing ; and, in truth, there would not be if things were always 
done as they ought to be. Unfortunately, cotton has been a drug 
in the Eastern markets for the past few years. Stores of 
it, absolutely unsaleable, have accumulated in the agents’ hands ; 
yet the export has gone on, and drafts have been sent home in 

yment. Too often, it must be feared, the collateral security held 
by the banks is as little realizable as the cotton in the Indian and 
Chinese warehouses. No one who analyses the Statist table to 
which we have before referred, and computes the amount of accept- 
ances in the Eastern trade, bearing in mind that the whole aggre- 
gate of that trade is only about a hundred millions names year, 
can refrain from the suspicion that others beside the firms Istered 
4 by the City of Glasgow Bank have been exporting goods for 
t bills 
th 


e express purpose of manufacturing to raise money upon 
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m. 

A little reflection will show that a banker who holds large 
deposits here cannot give the attention to the acceptance business 
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which safety requires. He cannot understand the circumstances | 
which affect trade in India; China, Japan, and the Straits Settle- 
ments, cannot know the standing of individuals, cannot note the 
decline of houses once in high credit. The business properly 
belongs to a special class of bankers, who can devote them- 
selves to it, watching the affairs of the countries concerned | 
closely and intelligently. The deposit banker has quite enough | 
to do in lvoking after his deposits. Speaking generally, | 
they average five or six times his paid-up capital, and con- | 
sequently, unless well invested, they constitute a mass of liabilities | 

| 

| 

| 


that will ruin him. They are lodged with him upon call, or at 
short notice, and he must therefore be prepared for a run upon 
him should panic suddenly be engendered by events possibly alto- 
gether beyond his control. And, as they bear interest, they must 
earn more than they pay, or they will land him in bankruptcy. 
He has therefore to make his investments profitably and safely; to | 
take care that he has always cash enough to meet the demands 
likely to come upon him, yet to hold no money idle unnecessarily ; 
and to keep against contingencies a fund easily realizable. If he 
fails in any of these points, he may lose his credit, and, if that | 
once goes, hisruin is irremediable. By engaging in the acceptance _ 
business he not only embarks upon what he cannot give sutlicient | 
attention to, but he also increases hisrisks enormously. When he | 
uts his name to a bill to be hawked about the market for discount, © 
. exposes himself to every breath of discredit which can be 
breathed against those whom he accommodates. If a whisper can 
be uttered against them his judgment will be impugned, his 
management, perhaps, called in question. On the strength of this 
the shares of his bank may be “ beared,” and by the fall of these the 
apprehensions of depositors may be aroused. Should this happen 
when other causes tend to produce panic, there will be no resource | 
for him but to withdraw at any cost the bills he has accepted. But 
in an incipient panic it is no easy thing to realize securities for this 
. Up to the very hour when the City of Glasgow Bank 
closed its doors there was not a suspicion of its soundness enter- 
tained by the depositors any more than by the shareholders. 
In London rumours were circulating for days unfavourable to it, 
its acceptances were refused by bill-broker after bill-broker, and, 
finally, its application for help was rejected by the other Scotch 
ks; but, until the announcement of the failure actually 
appeared, the depositors felt secure. The explanation is manifest. 
e acceptances had to be offered fur discount to persons engaged 
upon the loan market, who had means of learning some- 
thing of the doings of the firms which the Bank was maintaining 
in existence, and also of the management of the Bank itself. 
The depositors were outside the market. ‘Sooner or later the 
former class are sure to find out the weak places, and that there 
must be weak places when a deposit bank engages in this kind 
of business we have already endeavoured toshow. We conclude, 
therefore, that the business is unsuited to joint-stock deposit 
banks, and, if engaged in at all, ought to be conducted very 
cautiously and carried only to a small extent. To guard ourselves 
inst the possibility of a misconception, we may perhaps say 
distinctly that we do not deny the propriety or even necessity of 
acceptances; whether conducted by merchants or by what have 
been well called merchant bankers, the business is legitimate 
and advantageous. All we contend is that it is not suited to 
joint-stock banks which receive deposits. They are not qualified 
to carry it on intelligently, and the risk they run is too great, while 
they disorganize and demoralize trade by giving facilities for fraud 
and bolstering up bankruptcy. 


THE AGAR-ELLIS CASE. 


ye decision pronounced last Saturday in the Agar-Ellis case, 
A startling as it was in some of its aspects to those unacquainted | 
with the law on the subject, may possibly have some effect in 
checking mixed marriages. It might be supposed that one deter- | 
rent element in a contemplated marriage of this nature was re- 
moved by a definite understanding and agreement as to what 
should be the creed of the possible children of the marriage; 
but the recent decision has shown that after marriage the husband 
may absolutely repudiate such agreement and promise, and by 
the simple expedient of making the children wards of Court may 
invoke the aid of the law in asserting his parental and marital 
authority should he find difficulty in securing obedience thereto. 
That the law should lend itself to carry out what in many 
eases might amount to a gross disregard of the most solemn 
pledges, relying on which the woman with whom faith is broken 
sacrificed her whole future, may seem somewhat anomalous 
‘at first sight; but the position is founded on principles which 
are really consonant with justice and expedience. In the 
first place, the unity of person whieh the law presumes to exist 
between husband and wife necessarily conflicts with any idea 
of separate rights enforceable by the one against the other; 
and it would not be to construct any method of proce- 
dure by which effect could be given to such rights were they to 
be recognized. Still, both ante-nuptial and post-nuptial contracts — 
between husband and wife are ized in equity for certain 
purposes, and the defect of procedure would afford no justification 
tor edenial of justice, if such were really proved to exist. The 
true ground of the doctrineis this :—The custom of ages, obviously 
on natural social relations and indispensable for the welfare 
of mankind, has assigned to the father a right to the control , 


and direction of his children ; ané this right, like a title of honour, 
he may forfeit or drop, but cannot assign to another, any more 
than he can divest himself of liability for their support. A con- 
tract by an intending husband that the children of the marriage 
shall be educated in a particular faith is, in effect, an anticipation 
and attempted surrender of a portion of the parental right, and 
analogous to a contract by the heir to a peerage to transfer that 
peerage to another so soon as he shall come into the title. Both 
coutracts are simply void, and impose no obligation whatever upon 
the father or the peer. Of course, when the Court has to deal with 
the interests of its wards, its main attention is devoted to those 
interests, and it will not allow the wishes or moral rights of other 
persons to influence its solicitude for the welfare of those children, 
The paternal right it accepts as an admitted fact, and as presumably 
beneticial to the wards, but where the good of those committed to 
its care appears peremptorily to demand such a course, it will even 
decline to recognize the rights of the father, deciding that he has 
forfeited or abdicated those rights. Still a very gross case of un- 
fitness has to be made out against the father to lead the Court to 
this conclusion, and none such was proved in the Agar-Ellis case. 
As Lord Justice James said in delivering the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, speaking of the cases in which the Court would 
set aside the authority of the father:—“ He may have forfeited such 
parental right by moral misconduct or by the profession of immoral 
or irreligious opinions deemed to unfit him to have the charge of 
any child at all; or he may have abdicated such right by a course 
of conduct which would make a resumption of his authority 
capricious and cruel towards his children. But, in the absence of 
some conduct by the father entailing such forfeiture or amounting 
to such abdication, the Court has never yet interfered with the 
father’s legal right. It is a legal right with, no doubt, a corre- 
sponding legal duty. But the breach or intended breach of that 
duty must be proved by legal evidence before that right can be 
rightfully interfered with.” 

The invalidity of the pre-nuptial contract and the paramount 
importance of the welfare of the children being practically un- 
disputed during the argument of the case, the counsel for Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis threw all their weight into the only arguable points 
indicated in the passage just quoted—tirstly, that Mr. Agar-Ellis 
had either abdicated his right by a course of conduct which would 
make a resumption of his authority capricious and cruel towards 
the children, or was shown to be contemplating a breach of his 
legal duty with regard to them; and, secondly, that the children 
themselves, by reason of the method of their education and reli- 
gious training up to the present time, would be prejudiced if called 
upon now to adopt exclusively their father’s creed. To show how 
it was sought to support these arguments by the facts of the case 
we must revert briefly to those facts. Whatever agreement or 
arrangement was come to between Mr. and Mrs. Agar-Ellis before 
their marriage, it is quite clear that, with regard to each successive 
child, the father’s avowed intention and direction was that it 
should be brought up as a Protestant. He provided Protestant 
nurses and governesses, taught the children himself the catechism 
of the Church of England, and on Sunday, either with him or at 
his orders, they attended Protestant churches. During the week, 
however, when Mr. Agar-Ellis probably had not so much time to 
devote to his children, their mother, with a secresy which she 
would probably justify on the ground of the moral right conferred 
on her by the pre-nuptial agreement and of her maternal solicitude 
that her children should not be deprived of the benefits of what is 
of course, to her, the only true faith, was pursuing with regard to 
them acounteracting course of Romanist teaching. They were baptized 
intothe Roman Church, having, it is to be presumed, received thatrite 
earlier in the English, and when they attained a fitting age were 
taken by their mother to Roman Catholic places of worship and to 
confession. The effect of this conflict of creeds must have been to 
impart to the poor little girls a somewhat mixed impression of 
doctrinal truth ; but ultimately, as might have been expected, the 
mother’s teaching and influence preponderated, and the children 
unanimously refused any longer to attend the services of the 
Church of England, for which it would appear they had previously 
expressed their distaste. Mr. Agar-Ellis, tinding his authority set 
at nought, proposed to remove the children from the influence of 
tieir mother by sending them to some school or institution where 
they would receive a purely Protestant education, whereupon Mrs. 
Agar-Ellis presented a petition, under the recent Act of 1873, 
relating to the custody of infants, with a view to obtaining the 
exclusive custody and control of the children until they should 
attain the age of sixteen. Mr. Agar-Ellis retaliated by making 
the children wards of Court, and asking for directions as to their 
education. Vice-Chancellor Malins dismissed the wife's petition, 
and on the husband's application directed the children to be 
brought up in the doctrines of the Church of England, restraining 
the mother from taking them or allowing them to be taken without 
the father’s consent to confession or to places of worship of apy 
other communion. The mother appealed, and as the Long Vacation 
was then too near at hand for the case to be heard, the Court of 
Appeal made the somewhat remarkable interim order that the 
children should not be taken to any place of worship at all 
until its decision should be arrived at. That decision it has now 
given, unanimously supporting the judgment of Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, so that the children may now go to church again; but 
it is to be to the Church of England, which they dislike, and not 
to the Ohurch of their choice. 

The contemplated breach of duty which it was sought to fix 
upon Mr. Agar-Ellis wasa highly subtle, constructive, and technical 
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one. The argument practically amounted to this. Eminent 
judges, in dealing with similar questions in regard to children 
whose parents profess rival creeds, have considered themselves 
bound to inquire whether the child’s mind has already been so 
impressed with the doctrines of the faith from which it is his or 
her father’s desire to divert it as to render the attempt at such a 
change dangerous and improper. In the case of Stourton », 
Stourton Lord Justice Knight Bruce and Lord Justice Turner 
examined the child in question with a view to ascertaining the 
religious condition of his mind, and, as the result of such examina~ 
tion, came to the conclusion that no change should be made. 
Then, argued Mrs, Agar-Ellis’s counsel, we assume that the result 
of an examination in the present case would be the same; and 
therefore Mr. Agar-Ellis is acting, or going to act, contrary to the 
interests of his children, and in breach of his parental duty, in 
exposing them to the risk involved in such a change of faith ; and, 
with a view of supporting their contention, they asked the Court to 
examine the children. But this argument, ingenious as it was, found 
no favour in the eyes of the Court of Appeal. They declined to 
examine the children, deciding in the strongest terms that such 
questions were within the exclusive jurisdiction of the father, and 
that, even if he were to exercise a:wrong judgment and discretion 
with relation thereto, such error of judgment was far removed 
from the class of acts or defaults on his part on account of which 
the Court will interfere with that jurisdiction. Stourton ». 
Stourton they distinguished as being the case of a testamentary 
guardian who, though zn loco parentis, had no natural paternal rights 
and was peculiarly subject to the jurisdiction of the Court. 

This ruling obviated any necessity for considering whether the 
proposed change was for the welfare of the children, inasmuch as 
the Court could not enter upon this question without deciding 
against the father’s jurisdiction, for which no sufficient cause had 
been shown, since the alleged abdication was also merely technical, 
resting on the father’s having made his children wards of Court, 
and, as it was contended, thus delegated his authority ; a conten- 
tion which the Court of Appeal speedily demolished, doubting 
whether the authority, which could not be bargained away, could 
be delegated, and holding that what a man did in order to enforce 
his authority could not be justly regarded as an abdication of it. 
The only remaining point was as to whether the Court had any 
right to step in to supplement and enforce the paternal authority, 
and this it decided in the affirmative, inasmuch as the children 
were wards of Court, and the causing them to act in direct dis- 
obedience to the lawful commands of the father was a wrong to 
them as well as to him. The judgment of the Court of Appeal 
concluded with a most earnest exhortation to Mr. Agar-Ellis to 
discard all thought of personal dignity or supremacy, or other petty 
feelings in relation to this unfortunate dispute, and expressed the 
belief of the Judges that he would do so, and be influenced solely 
by what he conscientiously believed to be for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of his children. 


WINTER OPERA AT HER MAJESTY’S. 
operas during an autumn season at reduced 


with the smugglers at the end of Act IL., and her wonderful de- 
livery of her music in the final duet. Signor Runcio we have 
noticed before in the part of José. Hissinging is good at times; but 
his appeal to Carmen in the second act—* Il fior che avevi a me 
tu dato ”—is unsatisfactory, especially in the final phrase. His 
acting is exaggerated: and he has a ic manner of using 
his hands and arms which may be natural to him under great 
mental excitement, but which is hardly desirable for the purposes of 
the stage. And to take one minor point, if he does not wish to 
wear his hat and scarf in the fourth act, it would seem desirable 
that he should leave them in his dressing-room, and not bring 
them on merely in order to place them in a neat little pile at the 
back of the stage. Apparently trivial things of this kind do much 
to break the dramatic sequence of the performance, and raise that 
spirit of burlesque which is but too ready at a moment's notice 
to seize on such little absurdities, and destroy the poetry of the 
whole performance. Signor Mendioroz appears as Escamillo, the 
part formerly taken by Signor del Puente. His singing of the 
deservedly popular song in Act II. is, from one point of view, 
decidedly effective; and his whole performance has, in its own 
way, some merit. Mlle. Valleria is admirable as Michaela, 
and sings “Io dico non” exceedingly well. The small part of 
Paquita gives but little opportunity for either vocal or dramatic 
display, but Mlle. Bauermeister does all that is possible with it. 

A good deal of praise has been bestowed on a new tenor, Signor 
Candidus, and not withoutsomecause. He possesses a very agree- 
able voice. When we heard him in Der Fretschiitz, he unfortunately 
sang flat at the beginning of the opera; but he worked through this 
weakness or nervousness, and subsequently his notes were true 
and pleasant in quality and tone. His method, too, shows care- 
ful training and practice; but he fails to touch the feelings in the 
tender passages, and never arouses any great sense of enthusiasm. 
“ Per i boschi” was sung with good effect and much sweetness of 
tone; but toward the end of the scene he seemed unable to grasp 
the full energy and passion of the music. A most charming 
performance of Annetta was given by Mlle. Bauermeister, who 
sang the bright and happy music of the Las admirably. Mme. 
Pappenheim was less fortunate in her rendering of Agata. Her 
singing of the air, “ Piano, piano,” was unsatisfactory. The 
tremulousness of her voice gave a disagreeable sense of incertitude 
to the slow and sustained nature of the air; and in the quick 
motive with which the scene ends— Tutto in moto é il sangue 
mio ”—the passages were slurred. The duet, however, between 
Agata and Rodolfo in the same scene was well given; and was 
perhaps both Mme. Pappenheim’s and Signor Candidus’s best 
effort. Caspar is a part that makes demands on an artist both 
vocally and dramatically which Herr Behrens is unequal to 
meeting. His fine voice is at times effectively displayed, but 
the tone is not always true. He was most successful in 
the great drinking song; but it is difficult for such a song, 
even when only moderately well sung, to be other than effective. 
Dramatically Herr Behrens’s performance of Caspar does not 
call for serious criticism. The general aspect of the spectral part 
of the opera was singularly unimpressive. Zamiel, far from ex- 
citing awe, comes on the stage as if it were an accident, which he 
endeavours to conceal by looking intelligent. The stage manage- 
ment of the incantation scene is beneath all power of description, 
although it is evident that the same materials might with a little 


prices at Her Majesty’s Theatre have been all more or less 
efficiently given. The chorus is on the whole good, and Signor 
Li Calsi conducts with skill an orchestra that is large and 
carefully trained. Mr. Mapleson has engaged several singers of 
re and deserved reputation, foremost ang whom is Mme. 
ebelli. Both as vocalist and actress Mme. Trebelli continually 
improves on what seemed already perfect. In whatever part she 
undertakes we find the same fine perception of its musical cha- 
racter and its dramatic position, and with true artistic feeling she 
always seizes on and develops the higher side of the character 
which she is representing. Nothing that she does is commonplace 
or merely realistic. This is pe | brought out in her imper- 
sonation of Carmen, which takes rank among the great perform- 
ances of our time. It is needless to say that Mmey Prebelli's 
vocalization is as perfect as can be, and that the beautiful and 
original music of Bizet could not be more deliviously rendered. 
Nothing can be better than her singing of “Amor misterioso,” 
and, again, at the opening of Act II., of “Ah! all’ udir del sistro.” 
Mme. Trebelli’s rendering of Carmen differs from that given by 
Miss Hauk last season, It is possibly a less forcible and popular 
| agree but it is certainly far more finely touched and finished. 
e. Trebelli suggests rather than depicts the wild, untamed 
nature of the gipsy factory-girl. The character in her hands is as 
free as it possibly can be from those objections that were urged— 
unnecessarily, as we think—by some people against the part on 
the first production of the opera in London. Miss Hauk’s acting 
was remarkable for the force with which she dwelt on and brought 
into prominence the half-savage nature of Carmen. Herconception 
of the part was undeniably good, and she carried it out well and 
with a daring naturalness that was, perhaps, to many minds too 
lifelike and startling. But Mme. Trebelli only hints at all this. 
It is suggested grandly and fully in her walk, in a sudden move- 
ment, in the wave of her hand, and in the toss of her head; but | 
it is always kept under, and never suffered, even for a moment, to 
override the higher demahds of art. Where Miss Hauk was like a 
true gipsy Mme. Trebelli is the ideal gipsy Queen. In a performance | 
of the highest merit throughout we mays 
of Mme. Trebelli’s singing and acting 


imagination and thought make, if not a grand scene, at least one 
_ that would be impressive and unobjectionable. The glare of 
| red-fire that illuminates the scene from time to time is enough to 
| make even a fine stage-picture look bald and mean, and the scene 
used is certainly not fine enough to bear sucha trying ordeal. Herr 
Behrens and Signor Candidus, by way of dramatic realization of 
the situation, pointed out, as if to ridicule, the various phenomenal 
appearances that, from time to time, presented themselves We 
are not blind to the difficulties of operatic stage management, 
and can put up with certain shortcomings. But ordinary intelli- 
gence and care we may justly expect and'demand. It is possible that 
great pains are taken over the machinery employed, but things 
more wanted than elaborate invention are a certain amount of 
cultivation; an appreciation of dramatic effect and situation; an 
eye for colour, light and shadow, grouping and action; and, 
above all, a keen sense of humour, to see at once what is ridiculous 
or out of place. 

Mile. Marimon, too seldom heard last season, has added to her 
reputation as a singer and actress during the present series of 
operas. Mlle. Marimon’s performance of Dinorah has for us a 
charm which is wanting in the mechanical perfection of Mme. 
Patti's rendering. Mlle. Marimon is supported in this opera by 
Signor Rota, whose Hoel is well known, . Signor Carrion, who 
displays some cleverness and a certain talent for singing out of 
tune, as Corentino, and by Mme. Trebelli, whose exquisite singing 
and acting raise the part of the Goatherd to the utmost import- 
ance. The chorus and band were not at their best when we heard 
me car We have before now described the ludicrous effect 
cal in the inundation scene by substituting a small stream 
of real water in one corner of the stage for a swelling flood 
of canvas filling the whole of it. All absurdities of this 
kind, however, pale before those employed in the scenic effects of 
Ii Flauto Magico. It is positively humiliating to find one’s self 
sitting in one of the first theatres in Europe and looking at a 
scenic mismanagement of which a small German theatre would be 
ashamed. Nothing can be meaner or more ridiculous than the 
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this opera Mlle. Marimon did herself far less than justice by her 
singing as Astrifiammante, and in the whole performance of the 
opera there was but little to praise. We look forward with interest 
to the revival of Oberon. 


REVIEWS. 


MORISON’S GIBBON.* 


N this little book Mr. Morison has succeeded in mops. an 
admirable study of Gibbon’s life and work. Without being in 
any sense an imitation of Mr. Arnold’s Essays in Criticism, his 


| well put. 


is now largely awake in men who have passed through the in. 
tellectual training which he missed, and which Mr. Morison ig 
inclined to rejoice that he missed. A generation hence the facts 
will be more apparent than they are now. We doubt very 
much whether they will justify Mr. Morison’s rejoicing. 

The rest of Mr. Morison’s remarks upon Gibbon’s Oxford ex- 

riences, especially upon his grotesque conversion, are sometimes 
resh, and always full of matter. The parallel, or contrast, which 
he draws between Dr. Newman and Gibbon strikes us as especially 
After pointing out how, in the attitude of the precoci- 


_ ous boy of fifteen towards the primitive Church, ‘‘ we have a dis- 


tinct foreshadow of the Tractarian movement which came seventy 
or eighty years later,” he turns from the outer logical likeness to 


| the inner spiritual unlikeness between Gibbon and the Tractarians, 


sketch of the great historian has those qualities of style and | 
treatment which the Essays did so much to recommend to the | 


present generation of English literary men. It has simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and force ; and it has besides a grace and lightness of form 
which seems to have been bestowed in both cases by familiarity 
with the best aspects and the finest veins of French thought. This, 
however, is by no means all. Mr. Morison’s book is much more 
than the essay of a practised literary man trained in the Sainte- 
Beuve school of criticism. It has a value, for instance, which is 
lacking in Sainte-Beuve’s own study of Gibbon, admirable and 
suggestive as that is. For it is the judgment of one historical 
worker by another, who well knows what the labour is, and 
what are the true tests of success init. Mr. Morison’s work in 
this book, as elsewhere, places him before us as the “sincere and 
competent student,” to use his own expression, of the present day ; 
and our sense of this adds fresh interest at every turn to the ex- 
amination of the way in which Gibbon worked, the “sincere and 
competent student ” of a hundred years ago. Not, however, that 
the present book was by any means intended as a mere essay in 
historical criticism. It has been Mr. Morison’s object to make 
his readers acquainted no less with Gibbon the man than with 
Gibbon the historian ; and accordingly his criticism of Gibbon as 
an historian, and the general remarks on historical study into 
which his criticism leads him, though to our mind the most 


valuable portion of his book, are only allowed to occupy the | 


limited though prominent place which belongs to them in a study 
of Gibbon’s life as a whole, while for the rest we have an effective 
and well-balanced sketch of Gibbon’s life and personal character, 
based mainly, of course, on the Autobiography and journals, but 
making judicious use of other materials when necessary. 

The general outline of Gibbon’s life is too well known for us to 
retrace it here. Until the Sheffield papers are made public—if in- 
deed they are still in existence—it is scarcely in the power of a 
modern biographer to add to our knowledge of the facts, so that 
the special merits of Mr. Morison’s Life consist mainly in its 
clearness of narrative, its excellent literary form, and the constant 
care taken in it to pointout the connexion between the outer and the 
inner facts of Gibbon’s life. The narrative of the historian’s youth, 
of his sickly meditative childhood, his unsatisfactory Oxford 

ears, his conversion to Rome at sixteen—“ toute par les livres,” as 
Sainte-Beuve says—and his return to Protestantism at seventeen— 
also “ toute par les livres”—the five fruitful years at Lausanne, and 
the episode with Susanne Curchod, afterwards Mme. Necker, leaves 
little or nothing to be desired as narrative, though we miss perhaps 
a mention of Gibbon’s first tutor, the struggling clergyman John 
Kirkby, whose pathetic figure meets us early in the Autobiography. 
But we are inclined to take exception to some of the remarks in 
Mr. Morison’s account of the well-known Oxford episode. 
He not only accepts the whole of Gibbon’s own story, 
which has been often disputed, but he is inclined to 
congratulate Gibbon and the world on the unsatisfactoriness 
of his Oxford life. “ Did Gibbon lose as much as he thought,” he 
asks, “in missing the scholastic drill of the regular public school 
and University man? Something he undoubtedly lost; he was 
never a finished scholar up to the standard even of his own day. 
If he had been, is it certain that the accomplishment would have 
been all gain? It may be doubted. Oxford and Cambridge for 
nearly a century have been turning out crowds of thorough-paced 
scholars of the orthodox pattern. It is odd that the two greatest 
historians who have been scholars as well—Gibbon and Grote— 
were not University-bred men.” A familiar taunt this, and one 
which the Universities have to meet as they best can. It strikes 
us, however, that, in the field of history at least, suggestions 
like this, when the past is made a weapon for an attack on the 
present, grow more inapplicable day by day. Mr. Morison can- 
not forget how much of the best historical and literary work 
of our day springs from Oxford and Cambridge, what early 
English owes to Cambridge, and what modern history owes to 
Oxford. It may be said with truth also, that at the present 
moment the younger generation of graduates throughout our 
Universities are beginning to show signs of a variety of ability and 
pursuit which is making itself more felt year by year, and which 
will soon have to be taken into more serious account than has 
yet been allowed it by the assailants of the existing Uni- 
versity system. It is possible that we are by no means 
yet ina 


sition to pass that contemptuous judgment on its | 


results which Mr. Morison and the essayists on the “endow- | 


ment of research ” would wish to lead us to. Gibbon’s own spirit 


* Gibbon, By James Cotter Morison, M.A. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1878. 


Gibbon in Lecoming a Roman Catholic 


merely altered the premisses of a syllogism. When Catholicism was pre- 
sented to him in a logical form, it met with no inward bar and repugnance. 
The house was empty and ready for a new guest, or rather the first guest. 
If Gibbon anticipated the Tractarian movement intellectually, he was 
farther removed than the poles are asunder from the mystic reverent spirit 
which inspired that movement. If we read the Apologia of Dr. Newman, 
we perceive the likeness and unlikeness of the two cases. “As a matter of 
simple conscience,” says the latter, “I felt it to be a duty to protest against 
the Church of Rome.” At the time he refers to Dr. Newman was a 
Catholic to a degree Gibbon never dreamed of. But in the one case con- 
science and heart-ties * strong as life, stronger almost than death,” arrested 
Ground which Gibbon dashed over in a 


So 


the conclusions of the intellect. 
few months or weeks, the great Tractarian took ten years to traverse. 
different is the mystic from the positive mind. 


Of the Lausanne time the present book gives a clear and well- 
arranged account, selecting just as much of the detail given in the 
Autobiography as was wanted to bring out the gradual growth and 
furnishing of Gibbon’s mind during this most important period. A 
touch of personal description has been omitted which Sainte-Beuve 
took from a note of Lord Sheffield’s, and which certainly helps us 
to imagine Gibbon as he was at this time—that is, M. Pavillard’s 
account of his controversial talks with his pupil, and of his own secret 
astonishment when he saw before him for the first time “ ce petit 
personnage tout mince avec une grosse téte disputant et poussant 
avec la plus grande habileté les meilleurs arguments dont on se 
soit jamais servien faveur du Papisme.” On the other hand we 
are inclined to think that Mr. Morison has dwelt too much at 
length on the Susanne Curchod episode, which surely does 
not need so much explaining. Gibbon’s Memoirs speak for them- 
selves. No one was ever less of a heartless man of the world, and 
no one certainly was ever less of a sentimentalist. He was made 
tor friendship, and he shone in it. He was not made for a “ grande 
passion,” and any approach to the semblance of it in him strikes 
us as ludicrous. The famous sentence, “I sighed as a lover, 
I obeyed asason,” is so characteristic of Gibbon’s whole man 
that it scarcely needs apology. That there was no cruel desertion 
of a heart-broken girl, Mr. Morison proves abundantly as 
against Rousseau’s gossip, though at the same time we are 
inclined to trace a stronger tone of wounded pride in the 
strange and by no means attractive letters of Mme. Necker 
when Gibbon was a visitor to her in her early married home than 
Mr. Morison appears to admit. The relationship between this 
odd pair seems to have softened as time went on, and a con- 
nexion which had been a discomfort in youtb, and which in 
middle life appears to have been sometimes a source of bad taste 
and temper in both, became in Gibbon’s old age at Lausanne one 
of those ties full of charm and mellowness which only French 
feeling and French society understand. 

The period from 1758, when Gibbon returned from Lausanne at 
the age of twenty-one, to that of 1770, the year of his father's 
death, which includes his militia experience, the memorable foreign 
tour, and the years of depression and embarrassment at Buriton, 
from 1765 to 1770—the period of early manhood, in fact—is lightly 
and yet completely handled by Mr. Morison. He is quite aware 
of its importance, and nothing, so far as we can judge, has been 
omitted which is necessary to the picture of Gibbon’s development; 
but he naturally hurries over it to some extent, as ground marked 
by the Essai sur la Littérature, or the History of Switzerland, or 
the Observations on Warburton, should be hurried over when the 
Decline and Fall is in sight. But a word of notice must be spared 
for the pages on the foreign tour, especially on Gibbon’s visit to 
Paris in 1763, where Mr. Morison’s knowledge and self-restraint 
are almost equally visible. The Paris of the great salons must have 
appeared a tempting halting-place to a writer of Mr. Morison’s 
special knowledge and sympathies; but it has the page or two 
which belongs to it in Gibbon’s life, and no more. This self- 
control of the author’s, to which his book in general owes so much, 
has not indeed precluded him from a sufficient amount of brilliant 
and vivid remark to show his intimate acquaintance with the 
general subject of eighteenth-century Paris; but it has led him in 
this as in other points to reserve his main strength for that 
which makes the true centre of his book—his critical remarks 
on the Decline and Fall. In 1772, two years after his father’s death, 
Gibbon, finally disencumbered of all half-way projects, settleddownin 
bachelor comfort to those “calm stretches of thorough and contented 
work” of which the first fruits was the publication in 1776 of the first 
volume of the Decline and Fall, while the second and third 
volumes, down to the full of the Western Empire, followed three 
years later in 1781. After a short sketch of Gibbon’s unlucky 

litical career, which was contemporary with their production, 
Mir. Morison passes to a general review of these first three 


_ volumes, interposing a chapter on Gibbon’s lust years at Lausanne 
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between his remarks on them and his criticisms on the second hilf 
of the book ; and finally winding up his sketch by an account of 
the historian’s last years and death, and by some extracts from un- 

ublished works. In these two chapters on the Decline and 

ull lies, as we have already said, the cream of Mr. Morison’s 
book. He begins with a discussion of the causes which lead to 
the superannuation of historical work. What makes a history 
obsolete ? Not only, so he decides, the discovery of new facts, the 
accumulation of new material. This is the main cause why 
scientific books are so quickly superseded. But in the field of 
history it is not so much in the facts to be observed as in the 
standpoint of the observer that the difference lies. “ The past 
changes to us as we move down the stream of time, as a distant 
mountain changes through the windings of the road on which we 
travel away from it.” Tach of the rapid and unexpected develop- 
ments of modern society has its turn of influence over the student 
of past society. “ How easy it is to see whether a writer lived 
before the Reign of Terror or after it from his gait and 
manner of approaching social inquiries!” And what a gulf 
lies between pre- and t-Reformation history ! 
Mr. Morison says, “If this is the field of historical disaster, 
it is also the opportunity of historical genius.” In proportion as a 
writer is able to “ transcend the special limitations of his time” 
and to shake off its fetters and prejudices, so is his ultimate hold 
on mankind greater or smaller. dos does Gibbon stand this crucial 
test of time ? 

First as to his accuracy. On this ground Mr. Morison, like all 
other competent critics of the book, has nothing, or almost nothing, 
but praise for Gibbon. He quotes Mr. Freeman's testimony :— 
“Gibbon remains the one historian of the eighteenth century 
whom modern research has neither set aside nor threatened to set 
aside. Whatever else is read, Gibbon must be read too”; and he 


But, as’ 


adds his own verdict, that “the fulness and thoroughness of his | 


knowledge, never failing at any point over the vast tield, the ease 
and mastery with which he lifts the enormous load, are appreciated 
in proportion to the information and abilities of his critic.” Not 
that this judgment at all blinds Mr. Morison to Gibbon’s short- 
comings in particular passages—to the general inferiority in point 
of solidity of the first volume to the other five, for instance, or to 
the meagre handling of Charlemagne, or to the comparatively poor 
account of the second and third Crusades, or to the justice of his 
various modern editors’ corrections and criticisms. Gibbon is some- 
times wrong, but as a whole his book is so amazingly right that con- 
scientious and thorough workers in any part of the field he has tra- 
versed easily forgive the errors which the moresuperficialreader mag- 
nifies. In one famous instance indeed the historian has so managed 
correct knowledge as to leave a strikingly incorrect impression, 
and in his first account of the greatest force at work in the decline 
and fall of the Empire Gibbon is now “ wholly out of date.” But 
this is not a question of ordinary historical inaccuracy. Gibbon’s 
treatment of Christianity belongs to Mr. Morison’s second head, 
the relation of Gibbon’s own individuality to his history, and the 
degree to which the prejudices and ruling ideas of his own time have 
been allowed to affect his work. It was the age of theoretical 
histories, of books “with a purpose.” “He was the friend of 
Voltaire, Helvetius, and D'Holbach—that is, of men who regarded 
the past as one long nightmare of crime, imposture, and folly, 
instigated by the selfish machinations of kings and priests.” How 
far did he escape, how far did he fall a victim to the pitfalls of 
private and public prejudice into which they fell? Mr. Morison 
takes two testing instances by which to answer the question—“ his 
account of Julian, and his method of dealing with Christianity.” 
Gibbon stands the first test triumphantly. His treatment of the 
reactionary Pagan emperor stands out in honourable relief against 
the various fancy portraits of him in which the Encyclopzedist 
circle delighted. But the case is very different with the second. 
The famous fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the Decline and 
Fail stand condemned by the test of time, of that time to which 
Gibbon no doubt looked fer a confirmation of them. They 
were written under the influence of “a narrow and dis- 
torted conception of the emotional side of man’s nature.” 
They mistake effects for causes, and they show a strange ignorance 
of the finer motives and impulses of humanity. ‘The whole vein 
of remark is completely out of date,’ and no longer satisfies any 
reader of whatever opinions who knows anything of the meaning 
or the history of the religious temper in man. But while Mr, 
Morison thus agrees with Sainte-Beuve as to Gibbon’s general 
incapacity to handle seliyious history, he by no means extends the 
sime criticism to his treatment of ecclesiastical history. His con- 
tention rather is that Gibbon’s offences as an historian towards 
Christianity are for the most part limited to his fifteenth and six- 
teenth chapters, and that after the first inadequate attempt to 
account for the appearance of a force in human history which his 
own temperament did not even allow him to understand, much 
less to explain, Gibbon is never consciously unfair to its 
later manifestations and tells the story of the Church at Con- 
stantinople or Ravenna as fairly, on the whole, as he tells the 
story of the Church in the Catacombs unfairly. As a proof of 
this, Mr. Morison appeals especially to the accounts of the con- 
version of Constantine and of the Arian controversy, and he quotes 
Dr. Newman’s remark on the portrait of Athanasius :—* Athanasius 
stands out more grandly in Gibbon than in the pages of the 
orthodox historians.” This position of Mr. Morison’s would be 
true enough, it seems to us, if Gibbon’s text were alone concerned ; 
but his notes are inseparably connected with his narrative, and 
we doubt whether Mr. Morison has given suflicient general weight 


to the impression produced by their running fire of innuendo on 
Church matters. 

On the general question of Gibbon’s philosophical merits and 
defects as a writer of history Mr. Morison has a good deal of un- 
favourable criticism to give, and he gives it extremely well, 
although he would be the first to admit that Sainte-Beuve has 
in many points anticipated what he has tosay. It is interesting 
to compare the two critics on the same topic of Gibbon’s lack of 
generalizing power; and we venture, in conclusion, to quete two 
parallel passages from the French and English essays, only warn- 
ing the reader that we have not s to quote all, or nearly all, 
Mr. Morison’s remarks, and that they are all worth reading. Mr. 
Morison decides that Gibbon’s 
narrative is generally wanting in historic perspective and suggestive back- 
ground. It adheres closely to the obvious surface of events with little 
attempt to place behind them the deeper sky of social evolution. In many 
of his crowded chapters one cannot see the wood for the trees. The story is 
not lifted up and made lucid by general points of view, but drags or hurries 
along in the hollow of events, over which the author never seems to raise 
himself into a position of commanding survey. The thirty-sixth chapter is 
a marked instance of this defect. But the defectis general. The vigorous 
and skilful narrative, and a certain grandeur and weightiness of language, 
make us overlook it. Itis only when we try to attain clear and succinct 
views, which condense into portable propositions the enormous mass of facts 
collected before us, that we feel that the writer has not often surveyed his 
subject from a height and distance sufficient to allow the great features of 
the epoch to be seen in bold outline. 

Compare with this Sainte-Beuve :— 

Je me borne & rendre l’impression que me fait cette lecture continue, et & 
en tirer la forme de talent et d’esprit de auteur. Je dirai donc aussi qu’en 
maint cas Gibbon ne produit point la parfaite lumiére: il s’arréte en decd 
du sommet ot peut-étre elle brille. Tl excelle & analyser et & déduire les 
parties compliquées de son sujet, mais il ne Jes rassemble jamais sous un 
point de vue soudain et sous une expression de génie. C’est plus intelligent 

wélevé. Fidéle & son humeur, méme dans les procédés de son e-prit, il 

galise trop toutes choses. S’il se fait quelque part une grande révolution 
dans l’éme humaine, il ne la sentira pas, il ne la signalera pas en allumant 
un fanal du haut de sa tour ou en sonnant un coup de la cloche d’argent- 


KINGZETT ON ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 


R. KINGZETT’S book supplies a want that has long been 
felt by many, medical men and scientific chemists, for the 
use of whom, he tells us, this manual is intended. Animal 
chemistry is a subject which at present is taught in a most in- 
adequate manner, occupying as it does a position which overlaps 
the domains both of chemistry and physiology. Hence lecturers 
on either of these sciences touch on it but superticially, each seeming 
to assume that it will be exhaustively treated by his colleague. 
The little that is taught of animal chemistry is, moreover,a mere 
record of empirical facts devvid of philosophical connexion, which 
are either entirely neglected by the student, or committed to 
memory merely to be forgotten as soon as he has passed his exami- 
nations. When we add to thi3 that the text-books in use are 
faulty alike from the qualitative and quantitative points of view, 
it ceases to be a matter of wonder that the subject is one of which 
the majority of medical practitioners possess only the very haziest 
notions. If, however, this state of ignorance should continue, it 
will be without excuse, for Mr. Kingzett’s book is one in which the 
chemistry of the human body in health and disease is treated not 
= in a thoroughly scientific manner, but in a most interesting 
and attractive style. 

The author first gives a brief sketch of the foundation of or- 
ganic chemistry by Boerhaave and the advances made in this 
branch of science by Wohler and Liebig. Then, setting out with 
a general statement of the conditions nec for the successful 

rosecution of chemistry in relation to the phenomena presented 

y living beings, and passing a justly severe criticism on the 
unscientitic manner in which animal chemistry is treated in the 
schools, Mr. Kingzett goes on to consider life from a chemical 
point of view, and to summarize the processes occurring in the 
organism. While the author holds that the life which is main- 
tained*in the human body, whether healthy or diseased, is the 
result of chemical changes perpetually taking place in the substance 
of which the tissues and fluids are constituted, he is careful to 
admit that much obscurity yet exists with respect to vital pheno- 
mena, and nowhere contends that these can be accounted for . the 
laws of physics and chemistry alone. This we were glad to find, 
as biological science has suffered not a little in the estimation of 
reasonable men from the attempts of some recent writers to make 
out that no definite gulf exists between the organic and the in- 
organic. 

n the section on the chemical ¢ taking place within the 
body, it is pointed out that the analytical phenomena are all refer- 
able to one or both of two processes—hydration and oxidation. As 
examples of the former, we have the conversion of insoluble starch 
into soluble grape sugar and the decomposition of fats into glyce- 
rine and the fatty acids by chemical combination with water. A 
low degree of oxidation is illustrated by the decomposition ot 
alcohol into water and acetic acid, and a higher stage by the ulti- 
mate resolution of the same substance into water and carbonic 
anhydride. Mr. Kingzett then enters a strong protest against the 
currently taught doctrine that, whereas the vegetable organism 
seizes upon chemical compounds of the simplest nature and builds 
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them up within its tissues into organic substances, the chemical 
acts of the animal body are solely confined to analysis, and consist 
entirely im resolving the products they have derived directly or in- 
directly from plants into the original simpler compounds, or into 
others which, although of somewhat .more complex consti- 
tution, easily undergo further decomposition when sub- 
jected to the influence of ferments or oxidation, He points out 
that the most complicated synthetical acts go on in the animal 
organism, instencing the brain-matter and hemato-crystalline as 
substances of high atomic weight, which are formed within the 
body from food containing only compounds of much less intricate 
constitution, such as albumen, fat, starch, sugar, and water. 

Mr. Kingzett begins the special part of his work with the con- 
sideration of the organs, fluids, and processes concerned in diges- 
tion. He describes the saliva from the physical and chemical 
standpoints, the characters of the different varieties yielded by the 
glands under the circumstances of paralysis or stimulation of their 
special nerves of supply, the action of the fluid upon the food, the 
ferment towhich this action is due and the means of isolating it; 
and, finally, he mentions some of the changes that take place in the 
salivary secretion under the influence of drugs and during the 
course of disease. The chapter on the gastric juice and its influ- 
ence on digestion will be read with great interest by medical men ; 
and they will be pleased to find that it contains information which 
renders intelligible the beneficial effects of pepsin in dyspepsia. It 
has been repeatedly asserted by teachers of therapeutics that the 
good results obtained from the administration of this substance 
must be either imaginary or due to some other action than the one 
usually attributed to it; and their objections have caused not a 
few medical practitioners to neglect a most valuable aid in the 
treatment’ of indigestion. None have denied that pepsin of good 
quality could be shown to effect the solution of solid albumen in 
the presence of a dilute acid, when kept at the temperature of 
the body, But they contended that the quantity of fibrin 
or albumen that was rendered soluble by- the maximum dose 
of pepsin was so insignificant that no appreciable influence could 
be ascribed to it when administered in cases of dyspepsia. Mr. 
Kingzett, however, draws attention to the fact that the peptic 
ferment is not itself destroyed by its action on albuminous sub- 
stances, its functions belonging to what are known as “ contact 
actions ”—that is to say, it is able to effect solution of indefinitely 
large quantities of those solids in the presence of dilute acids, pro- 
vided that the peptones, or soluble products, be removed before the 
acid fluid becomes saturated, and that further addition of acid be 
made in order to replace what has been absorbed. That such a 
process takes place in the stomach there can be no doubt; and the 
fact that given quantities of pepsin and dilute acid will only digest 
a limited quantity of albumen in a test-tube is thus shown to be 
no criterion of what can be effected by the same amount of the 
ferment when the conditions permit of removal of the products of 
change and restoration of absorbed acid. The nature of the acid 
actually present in the gastric juice was long a matter of dispute. 


Hydrochleric acid could always be obtained from it by distillation; | 


but it was alleged that this was the result of a reaction between 
chloride of sodium and lactic acid, and that this latter was the acid 
normally existing in the gastric secretion. Then, too, as phosphate 
of calcium is found to be an invariable constituent of the fluid, it 
was argued that, as the only soluble form of it is associated with 
free phosphoric acid, this must of necessity be the principle to 
which the gastric juice owes its acidity. Now, however, while it is 
not denied that phosphoric acid is present, it is held that it exists 
only in sufficient quantity to keep the ag oom of calcium in 
solution; and it is generally admitted that hydrochloric acid is 
the main cause of the acidity, lactic acid, when present 
at all, being merely a secondary product resulting from the 
decomposition of salts containing it. Mr. Kingzett offers no de- 
cided opinion as to how the acid gastric juice is derived from the 
alkaline blood, or how the stomach escapes the corrosive action 
of its own secretion ; and these facts, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous hypotheses that have been advanced in explanation of them, 
still remain among the many mysteries in physiology. The general 
characters of the bile are next described, and the chemistry and 
functions of the pancreatic juice are fully considered. The influ- 
ence of the bile in digestion is not well known, though it appears 
to assist the pancreatic juice in emulsifying fats, and thus enabling 
them to be taken up by animal membranes. The latter fluid is 
one of the most important concerned in digestion. Not only does 
it emulsify fats and, forcing them to unite chemically with water, 
= them up into glycerine and fatty acids; it has, in addition, 
the properties of converting starch into grape sugar and albumen 
into peptone which are possessed by saliva and gastric juice 
respectively, and is thus fitted to complete the changes that may 
have been imperfectly performed in the mouth and stomach. The 
author's remarks on the chemistry of the bile and on the functions 
of the liver in health and disease, while full of interest, are some- 
what too technical for consideration here. 

The third part of Mr. Kingzett’s book is devoted to the subject 
of nutrition. Here are discussed the chemical properties of the 
blood, the analyses made of it by different investigators being 
given at full length. Mention is also made of the changes that 
take place in its composition under the influence of particular 


poisons and during certain diseases, special attention in connexion © 
with this point being called to the researches of Dr. Thudichum | 


on the blood in cholera patients. In the chapter on alimentation 
Mr. Kingzett lays the works of Dr. Edward Smith and Dr. 


Letheby under contribution, and inserts the valuable tables of | C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878. 


those authors on the dietetic values of different foods, and the re- 
lative amount of air inspired during various degrees of exertion. 
A shorter table is also given in accordance with the calculations 
of Professor Frankland, which shows the amount of heat de- 
veloped by certain elements of food during their complete oxida- 
tion in the body. 

We must pass over the pages of Mr. Kingzett’s work in which 
he deals with the chemistry of the brain and other matters of 
interest chiefly for medical men, to draw attention to a most in- 
teresting chapter in the last part of the book on fermentation, 
putrefaction, and the germ theory of disease. This may be re- 
commended as a most candid and admirable summary of the views 
held in regard to those subjects by different schools of thought; 
but, as it would be impossible to give an intelligible abstract of it 
in the space at our command, we must refer the reader to the 
| work itself, which we hope will occupy a place in the library of 
| every medical man and scientific chemist. The author is not, we 
| believe, a medical man himself, and to this fact may perhaps be due 
"an excessive contempt which he shows for empiricism in the healing 
| art ; but we trust that neither of these circumstances may prejudice 
| members-of the profession against a book so genuinely scientific as 

Kingzett’s Antmal Chemistry. 


READ’S THEORY OF LOGIC.* 


iv novelty of form in handling a well-worn subject be a chal- 
lenge to criticism, the author of the present essay has certainly 
given such a challenge; which, however, it is our intention to 
evade. This:we say without prejudice to the value or importance 
of Mr. Read’s particular contributions to the scientific treatment 
of logic; and we disclaim any anticipation of the estimate 
that may be formed of them by those who are more specially 
interested in the matter. Our reason for leaving the 
to such persons is, briefly, that the kind and extent of Mr. 
Read’s proposed innovations make it hardly practicable to discuss 
them here in an appropriate manner. For we should have to open 
up the whole question of the province, function, and worth of 
logic; to consider whether it is to be regarded as art, science, or 
both ; to offer some definite conclusion as to its place among the 
sciences, and carry that conclusion to some practical application 
concerning the rank to be given to logic as an instrument of edu- 
cation or general introduction to philosophy. All this would be 
necessary to arrive at any sufficient judgment upon the general 
scope and object of Mr. Read’s work; after which it would still 
have to be considered what measure of success he had at- 
tained in the execution of his p Criticism of this 
kind could not well assume a less technical form than the 
writer has given to his own exposition; and, although he 
discards most of the accustomed technicalities of logic, he intro- 
| duces a great many new ones. Even without taking refuge in 
the indolence of reviewers which the Laureate has made proverbial, 
we may perhaps be excused from attempting to give any compre- 
hensive judgment on an essay which aims at nothing less than a 
revolution in the conception and handling of its subject-matter. 
But for us Mr. Read’s ingenious book has an interest of a wider 
sort, and almost or altogether independent of the favour his 
opinions may find among logicians. This interest is one which 
may easily be shared by all who feel that the vigour and mental 
activity of our Universities are among the weightiest interests. of 
sound learning and education in this country. Mr. Read may be 
fairly taken to represent a recent generation of Cambridge students, 
and a work like this affords very strong evidence, as Mr. Shute’s 
Discourse of Truth did in the case of Oxford, that in late years 
the University has become the home of a real and living school of 
philosophy. By a school we do not mean the systematic teaching 
of an official doctrine, as under the French system. Such teaching 
there has never been at Cambridge (unless we count the pious 
honours which have not wholly ceased to be rendered to Paley in 
the least important part of the University course), and we 
hope there never may be. We mean the study of philosophy 
in a free community of work and intellectual sympathies 
which encourages men to think for themselves, and under teachers 
who know how to lead without driving and to stimulate without 
forcing. This, we believe, is now to be found at both our ancient 
Universities ; it is indeed hardly possible that young University 
men should produce work like Mr. Shute’s and Mr. Read’s, except 
under some such favouring conditions, And for this purpose we 
regard not so much the absolute value of the work as the signs it 
gives of a discipline which has trained the intellectual powers but 
not enslaved them. We do not go so far as to say what Montes- 
quieu did of the interest of citizens in politics, that “it is enough 
if they reason at all”; in this case a foundation of sound reasoning 
is to be required. But if the results are at first immature or 
eccentric, it is no great harm; a man who begins with paradox 
may end in solid additions to knowledge, but a man who begins 
| With academic platitudes will very seldom escape from them 
afterwards, 

One of the most marked characters of Mr. Read's essay is the 
determination which runs through it to be scientific in all things. 
| There is no vagueness or hesitation in his work, no device to 
escape committing himself to a decision; he always knows exactly 
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what he is about. He treats logic as a science not of names but 
of things, and prefers inventing new forms to using familiar ones 
in any manner which might obscure this capital distinction. We 
shall ‘not diseuss in detail, for the reasons already given, the par- 
ticular forms which Mr. Read has adopted. We merely throw it 
out as a matter deserving of consideration whether, if one is to use 
symbols in logic at all, it may not be worth while to go the whole 
way with Boole, or with any later teacher who can im- 
prove on his method. And this question, it seems to 
us, is of equal importance whether we regard logic as con- 
cerned with the operations of reasoning or, as Mr. Read prefers 
to take it, with the most general relations among things. 
For these last relations are those to which an act of correct 
reasoning must conform; and the value of symbolical expressions 
will be the same under either as Mr. Read passes rather 
lightly over this, with the remark that a logical ulus is not 
the seience of logic, but a particular instrument of that science ; 
“a machinery constructed on logical principles, and related to 
logic as the Rules of Arithmetic are related to the Science of 
Number”; a remark which we-should better understand if we had 
a clear conception of such a science of number as is here assumed 
to exist. In the same paragraph, however, Mr. Read likens his 
own procedure, “ by comparison of intuitions,” to Euclid’s, and 
suggests that a legical caleulus, even if superior to anything else 
as an instrument of the art of reasoning, would be inefficient as 
mental discipline. It is true that Mr. Read’s symbols are pure 
abbreviations, or shorthand, not symbols of operation. But all 
symbolical writing is in truth shorthand, for we require it to give 
results which make sense when written out at length. And the 
danger of using symbols without understanding them is one which 
it is the business of educators to guard against by seeing that real 
intuitions go first. The danger, moreover, may be no less in ele- 
mentary studies than in the last refinements of analysis, as Mr. 
Read himself not obscurely points out. 

Logic being in Mr. Read’s view “a science of universal matter 
of fact,” or, as we might significantly call it in this sense, scientia 
scientiarum, he would hand over to other departments much thatis 
commonly reckoned to belong to it. The theory of reasoning is 

iven up to Psychology, and the use of language in reasoning to 

etoric, which might thus, ‘Mr. Read suggests, be reconstituted 

as a science not of the first rank, but yet having some real and 

solid contents. The effect of this, as regards Mr. Read’s own 

work, is to confine his subject within closer limits than any 

logician has yet set himself. ‘The loss in breadth, however, is 
made up by the gain in definiteness. 

There occurs in the course of the book a well considered analysis 
of Causation, in which the scientific bent of the Cambridge mind 
(if one may be permitted to generalize so far) comes out with 
useful effect. It is instructive to watch the reaction of physical 
knowledge on our most general and abstract notions. In this case 
the uniformity of nature, which is really implied in our conception 
of cause and effect, may be more definitely expressed on the 
physical side by means of the modern doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy. . Read, working on lines already laid down by 
Professor Bain and Mr. Herbert Spencer, gives us the following 
axiom :—The amount of energy embodied in any effect is equal to 
that embodied in the cause; and on every recurrence of the same 
cause its energy is re-embodied in the effect under the same forms, 
and distributed among those forms in the same propor- 
tions. From this it would seem that a physical cause is 
a manifestation «f energy regarded as in the act of being 
transformed, while its effect is the manifestation of equiva- 
lent energy which we regard as transformed from a past 
condition. But the transformation of energy is perpetual and 
continuous ; we have every reason to believe that whatever ap 
to us as rest is complex motion. And in the case of sensible pro- 
cesses, even assuming that there is a point at which we can say 
that transformation begins, there is certainly none at which we 
can say that it ends. Hence we further perceive that cause and 
effect are in the last resort undefinable, or definable only in terms of 
human imagination, not of the phenomena. They are the way in 
which we parcel out the immense continuity of things into burdens 
fitted to our capacity; and we shape our divisions in the manner 
which experience points out as commodious for the uses of life. 
The operation escapes notice because it spreads over the whole of 
human history. Each generation finds it ready done, but still in 
the rough, by the common use of language, and unconsciously 
adds its own contribution before it passes away. Meanwhile we 
discuss causation as if it were something in the things them- 
selves, and invent a causal meaws and other figments which only 
confuse the matter; and then we wonder that we cannot get a 
satisfactory definition. “In nature there is neither break nor 
seam; but to serve our purposes of study or practice we suppese 
& partition and draw a line.” So Mr. Read, who however is 
not answerable for the road by which we have arrived at his 
neatly framed statement. The piece of nature which we may 
select “ out of the infinite fabric,” and treat as made up of a cause 
and its effect, is named by him # causal instance; and he points 
out how sometimes we take it on a large scale, as in politics; some- 
times as small as we can, as in molecular physics. Admitting Mr. 
Lewes’s contention that in speculative analysis the boundary 
between cause and effect vanishes, he maintains that their distinc- 
tion as antecedent and consequent is necessary for the purposes of 
Science. The subsidiary questions, whether a cause can exist before 
its effect, whether the effect ceases with the cause, and the like, are 

ussed in the same spirit; and the sources of confusion and 


poo in handling these topics are shortly but very carefully indi- 
cated. 

With regard to the vexed question of the respective merits of 
Induction and Deduction, Mr. Read thinks it unprofitable. He 
considers the terms altogether out of place in logic, being the 
names, not of modes of proof, but of modes of.inferenee, and there- 
fore belonging (according to the view already explained); to ;psycho- 
logy. The syllogism comes nevertheless into Mr. Read’s discussion 
under the head of Relationship of Classes. Most, if not all, of his 
readers will be startled at finding that he takes one step beyond 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in departure from ancient usage, and makes 
out no less than five terms in a syllogism; which was indeed long 
ago done, though in a quite different way, by eertain Indian, philo- 
sophers. Itis here done by counting two of the terms twiee over— 
we confess that we cannot see why. There is one remark, however, 
which we think it well to make, though its application .is wider 
than Mr. Read’s novelties of expression, and it is itself -by no 
means new. Much difliculty arises from the estab!ished habit of 
illustrating the syllogism by perfectly trivial examples, such as 
“ All men are mortal, Socrates is a man, Socrates is mortal”; or, 
as Mr. Read varies it, Greeks are men, therefore Greeks are 
mortal, Propositions of this kind have no real value, because the 
results are already embodied in common thought and language. 
Mortality has for many centuries been practically included 2m the 
notion of man, and there is no difficulty in applying owr.general 
notion to individuals. If there were a race of immortal beings— 
Southey’s Glendoveers or the like—sufliciently resembling men to 
be now and then taken for them, that familiar and bald example 
might become important, Suppose, let us say, that when we first 
heard of Greeks we were not told whether they were a tribe of Glen- 
doveers or of men. Indeed we may, without any fiction, vary the 
old example so as to give it some reality. We find an unknown 
species of animal; we assume without hesitation that it has a 
natural term of life, and endeavour to ascertain it. What.is the 
mental process? Surely this—all animals-have a natural:term of 
life (are mortal) ; x (the new species) is an anima), 2 is mortal. It 
is a real proceeding from the known to the unknown, through the 
conception of a general relation. And the so-called petttio prin- 
cipii of the major premiss is in truth reducible to two elements. 
The one is that constant general relations exist at all; in other 
words, that nature is uniform—an assumption which is the founda- 
tion of all reasoning whatever. The other is that we have really 
got hold of such a relation in the matter in hand; this 
is the variable element in all general reasoning, and de- 
pends on the nature of the case and our means of ob- 
servation. The connexion of attributes easily observed in a 
given case—the marks by which we are able to assign the thing 
to a class, as spontaneous motion in the case of an animal—with 
others less easily observed, such as the finite duration of life, which 
is ascertained only when life comes to an end, may be founded on 
irresistible evidence, on evidence such as reasonable men are 
content with for the conduct of life, or on evidence which is 
slight, but the best that we can get. And the value of our con- 
clusions must vary accordingly; but, provided that we give up 
the phantom of absolute knowledge, the syllogism is an intelligible 
harmless thing enough; there is no need for mystery or fallacies 
about it. 

But it is hardly fair to Mr. Read to go into desultory comments 
which are not relevant to his book. Let us repeat, by way of 
amends, that it is a good piece of work, and contains the promise 
of more; of which promise we hope ere long to see the fulfilment. 


THE HAUNTED HOTEL.* 


E remember once to have come across a man who, as we 
guthered from his talk, was either the proprietor or the 

rinter of a magazine. We were discussing works of fiction, and 
ppened to praise Miss Austen’s novels. Our new acquaintance 
interrupted us with an air of great disdain. “I once,” he said, 
“ hearing people praise those stories, got one of them just to see 
what sort of anovel this Miss Austen could write. Why, Sir, I 
would not give that,” and here he snapped his fingers, “for the 
whole lot of them. No, Sir, what the public asks for in a story is 
blood and bones and the name of God and that sort. of thing. t 
is what sells, and that is what, I flatter myself, I provide.” So 
far as blood and bones go, Mr. Wilkie Collins would seem to be a 
writer just after the heart of this great patron of literature. There 
is, if we may venture on a fresh compound, a Fee-fi-fo- 
fumness about his stories that has scarcely been equalled 
since the days when the giant smelt the blood of an Eng- 
lishman, and proposed to grind his bones to make himself bread. 
Mr. Collins has gone beyond Mrs. Radcliffe, who, however much 
she feasted her readers on horrors, yet in the end always showed 
that there had been nothing supernatural in the occurrences, and 
that the ghosts had been no ghosts, but honest flesh and blood, 
after all. He has returned to the simplicity of earlier times. He 
does not explain away his ghosts, He no doubt knows his 
readers, and he is well aware that they do not in the least desire 
or expect that the ghost, after the fashion of Snug the joiner in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, should take off his shroud and say, 
“ Ladies, I would entreat you not to fear. If you think I come 


* The Haunted Hotel: a Mystery of Modern Venice. To which is edited 
“ My Lady's Money.” By Wilkie Collins. With Six Illustrations |v 
Arthur Hopkins. 2 vols. : & Windus. 1879. a 
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hither as a ghost it were pity of my life; no, Iam no such thing, 
IT am a man as other men are.” There is no need for any such 
device as this. Ghosts are in fashion again. Common sense has 
for a season bidden the world farewell, and left an open 
stage to all kinds of folly. Mr. Collins can count on a large 
class of readers. All the spiritualists will be with him to a man, 
and all the table-turners. Among the advocates of women’s 
rights, the Permissive Bill men, and the anti-vaccinationists, among 
those who would abolish the Act for Contagious Diseases, and those 
who would by law put down the use of tobacco, he may count 
on finding a Boa number of adherents. “Give us back our old 
ghosts” might well become the cry of no inconsiderable part of 
the people. Superstition has peed round savagely on common 
sense, which had for more than a century been baiting it, and is 
now making a hard fight to recover the ground it had lost. 
It can no longer act in that easy-going way which well suited 
it when it was as yet unchallenged and free from attack. It must 
now borrow weapons from the enemy and wrap itself up in the 
terms of science. Mr. Collins is well aware of this, and knows 
how to turn it to good account. Thus, when he brings his cock- 
and-bull story to an end, he solemnly turns round to his readers 
and says, “ Is there no explanation of the mystery of the Haunted 
Hotel? Ask yourself if there is any explanation of the mystery 
of your own life and death. Farewell.” He certainly carries 
audacity—we ought, perhaps, to say impudence—to a sublime 
height, when he compares the “ee? of this silly story to the 
great mystery of life and death. Perhaps, however, in addressing 
his readers he lays a considerable emphasis on the words “ your 
own.” Certainly it is a great mystery why people should ever 
be born so silly as willingly to become the readers of such 
a story as The Haunted Hotel. For their life it is no doubt 
difficult to find an explanation. However, it much more concerns 
Mr. Collins to know that they exist, and exist in large numbers, than 
to find any explanation for their existence. They have already, as 
we learn from his preface, shown marked approval of the story 
“ during its periodical appearance.” There is, by the way, some- 
thing rather weg. Dre the notion of the periodical appearance of 
such a tale as this. Let us hope, however, for the sake of ourselves 
and our posterity, that, if it is to appear—as the word would seem 
to imply—after regular intervals, these intervals may be as wide 
as the periods which often separate the returns of a comet. It would, 
indeed, be some comfort to know that such stories as The 
Haunted Hotel will not show themselves more frequently than, 
for instance, the comet to which Halley has given his name. 

The story opens with a visit paid by a foreign Countess to a 
celebrated London physician. She comes upon him at a most in- 
convenient time, and he tries to slip away ; but, like the unfortunate 
wedding-guest in the Ancient Mariner, he is detained against his 
will. ‘ ‘The steely steadiness of the eyes of an eagle” was too 
much for him. “ For the first time for many a long year past the 
doctor felt his pulse quicken its beat in the presence of a patient.” 
But, however steely steady her eyes may have been, yet, as she told 
the doctor, they had been themselves atfected by the calm blue eyes 
of a young lady more than they could have been affected even by 
the eyes of a serpent. This young lady, Miss Agnes Lockwood, 
had been engaged to Lord Montbarry. His lordship, however, had 
fallen in love with the Countess and was to marry her the next 
week. The two ladies had met, and though Agnes had behaved 
with the greatest propriety, yet her eyes had had the strangest 
effect on her rival. Not knowing what to make of this, the 
Countess hastened off to consult the most eminent physician in 
London. “ Explain to me, if you can,” she said, “why, when I 
rose and met that woman’s eyes looking at me, I turned cold from 
head to foot, and shuddered and shivered, and knew whata deadly 

ic fear was for the first time in my life.” Of course the 
octor could offer no explanation. If he had been able to do so, 
he would have unravelled in a moment the mystery which 
Mr. Collins spreads out over almost all his story. He was 
so much revolted by her expression of despair, so defiant and so 
horrible in its silent agony, that he turned away his head, and 
even declined to take a fee. “She neither heeded nor heard him. 
Still looking upwards, she said slowly to herself, ‘Let the end 
come. I have done with the struggle; I submit.’” The end is a 
very long time in coming, and the unfortunate critic has also to 
submit. The reader, however, who delights in mysteries and 
horrors finds his interest aroused. Still more are his feelings excited 
when in the next chapter he learns that it was doubtful whether 
the Countess was a real countess, and whether Baron Rivar, who 
accompanied her in her travels, was either a baron or her brother. 
They were known to be gamblers, and they were suspected of 
having been spies in the Austrian pay, and also poisoners. Lord 
Montbarry had but little beyond his entailed estates, and therefore 
could make but a small settlement on the Countess. However, 
being pressed by the Baron, he consented to insure his life for 
10,000/,, as a provision for her should she be left a widow. 
With such a wife, with such a brother-in-law, and with such 
an insurance, he goes on his wedding tour, of all places in the 
world to Venice. He knew that the Baron had long studied 
chemistry,and yet he went to Venice. Why did he not go to 
Herne Bay? we found ourselves mournfully asking. There at 
least he might have had some chance of life, but in Venice his lot 
was sealed. He died before he had been there many weelis, and 
his courier, an Italian named Ferrari, disappeared at the same time. 
All that was known of him was that his wife, living in England, 
received by post a banknote for 1,000/., “ to console you,” as the 
uuknown sender wrote, “ for the loss of your husband.” It is not 


wonderful that under the circumstances the Directors of the In. 
surance Office thought it advisable to send out a commission to 
inquire into the circumstances of Lord Montbarry’s death. The 
story would certainly have been more dramatic, though perhaps 


| less interesting, if Mr. Collins had thought fit somewhat to vary 


his style when he gave the commissioners’ report on the case, 
He has not done so, however, and the critical reader observes 
with surprise that people engaged in business write about their 
business just as well or just as ill as any teller of tales about 
ghosts. The report stated that the deceased had lived in an im- 
mense palace which was only partially furnished. At the bottom 
of it were vaults that had been “used as dungeons in the old 
times—say some centuries since.” The stone staircase that led 
down to them was closed by a heavy trapdoor. These circum- 
stances were, no doubt, suspicious ; but the commissioners added, 
“We found the Baron perfectly straightforward, and most 
amiably willing to assist us.” They saw, moreover, the eminent 
medical men who had attended on Lord Montbarry, and were 
assured by them that he had without doubt died of bronchitis. 
They could make nothing of the disappearance of the courier ; but 
nevertheless they recommended that the claim should be settled. 
The money was accordingly paid, and the Baron and the Countess 
at once started for America. 

The ancient palace was turned into an hotel, and not a few rela- 
tions of Lord Montbarry passed a night there. But not one of 
them could ever sleep there with any comfort, or even enjoy a 
meal. It was in vain that an excellent omelette and cutlets 
cooked to perfection were served up to Mr. Westwick, the de- 
ceased lord’s younger brother. Though at other times his appe- 
tite never failed him, he sent them away untasted. He went 
out in a gondola, and in a short time found himself very hungry. 
He spent the day abroad, and returned with an excellent appetite ; 
but, to his astonishment, “the appetite with which he had 
entered the house mysteriously and completely left him when he 
sat down to table.” We must really protest against this. Ghosts 
have long had the night to themselves, but we never heard before 
that they ventured out to spoil people’s appetites by day. Perhaps 
in Venice there are no cocks kept—and indeed we scarcely know 
where people should keep them—and so the spirits dare stir 
abroad. Badly as Lord Montbarry’s brothers and cousins are 
treated by the ghost, yet it is not till Miss Agnes Lockwood 
visits the hotel that the spirit does his worst. She is suddenly 
wakened up, strikes a light, and discovers that “‘ midway be- 
tween her face and the ceiling there hovered a human head, 
severed at the neck, like a head struck from the body by 
the guillotine.” We shall not go on any further in quoting 
from the offensive passage in which this apparition is described. 
We are sorry to find that a popular writer can afford to 
enter into such nasty details as those with which Mr. Collins 
covers nearly a whole page. We should hope that there may be 
some among his readers who, however much they may be led 
by their folly to enjoy such an absurd story, yet will be kept by 
their good taste from going on with it when they come to this 
disgusting description of the head of a murdered man. The 
apparition of course leads to the discovery of the murder and of 
the trick that had been played on the Insurance Society. It was 
the courier Ferrari who had been seen by the doctors and had 
died of bronchitis, while Lord Montbarry had been murdered. The 
wicked Countess dies, and so does the no less wicked Baron. The 
good people, of course, get married. 

The Haunted Hotel does not fill these two volumes. To it is 
juined another story called My Lady's Money. We were satisfied, 
however, and more than satistied, with the first story, and had no 
wish to unravel another of the author’s mysteries. We had supped 
full with horrors, and were not inclined to run the risk of a surfeit. 
On it, therefore, we cannot pretend to pass a criticism. It can 
scarcely be worse than The IZaunted Hotel. We would fain hope 
that it may be better. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS,* 
a* one of the most characteristic books of the year, Archdeacon 


Denison’s Notes of My Life, perhaps the chapter least likely to 
provoke controversy is that in which an undeniably shrewd scholar 
touches on the causes of the decay of classical studies, and attributes 
it to the comparative disuse of translations, oral and on paper, 
whether of Greek and Latin into English or vice versd. In his 
outspoken vehement style he not unjustly reprobates the often 
substituted process of requiring Latin themes and original Latin 
verses ; and shows that, while there can be no more cruel waste of 
time in nine cases out of ten, the translation exercise, under the 
supervision ofa really efficient teacher, must ensure in any class the 
acquirement of a grammatical, idiomatic, and elegant mastery of 
the classical languages. It is probable that of late years a growing 
sense of the truth of these views has weakened the faith in so-called 
original composition, and that translation, on paper if not oral, has 
, become much more the rule than it was in the Archdeacon’s days, as 
would appear from the weight attached in our chief schools and 
colleges to the so-called “ unseen papers,” which count for much in 


* Translations. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, late Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge ; H. Jackson. 
| M.A., Fellow and Prelector of Trin. Coll. Cambridge ; and W. E. Currey. 
| M.A,, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 
, London: Bell & Sons, 1873. 
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examinations and term-work. But it is clearly a sine qué non, 
where these are diligently enforced, that as far as possible there 
should be a recognized standard in translation into or out of 
Latin and Greek, and that our studious youth should not waste 
their strength in a blind worship of excessive literality on the 
one hand, or of far-away hrase on the other. For this end 
there have been devised, by able educationists like Dr. Holden of 
Ipswich, such excellent manuals of composition as “ Foliorum 
Silvula and Folia Silvule,” which at least meet the demand for 
models for conversion of English prose and verse into Greek and 
Latin; and now from Fellows and Tutors of the same distinguished 
nursing-mother, Trinity, is issued a volume in which we recognize, 
more thoroughly than in anything else of the kind in modern 
literature, an authorized standard of translation from ancient 
classic prose and poetry into English, with the addition of an 
after-course of exercises in Latin and Greek composition, com- 
pleting a course of training for classical students preparing them- 
selves for examination. 

Professor Jebb, one of the three scholars who have given 
this useful manual to the public, is so well known as a master 
of Latin and Greek composition by his exercises in the “ Ser- 
tum Carthusianum” and elsewhere, that we shall make no 
apology for dealing scarcely at all with the appendix of Trans- 
lations of English into Latin, which contains such gems as his 
versions of Lovelace’s “ To Althea in Prison,” Browning’s “ Lost 
Leader,” and the “ Danae of Simonides” into Latin elegiacs, or his 
rendering of Froude’s “ Murder of Darnley,” and Mr. Ourrey’s trans- 
lation of Lord Macaulay’s description of Warren Hastings on his 
trial, into nervous and elegant Latin prose. Our een object is to 
examine the specimens put forth in the first half of the volume of 
the style proposed for a model to translators of passages from Greek 
and Latin authors set for translation at sight in classical schools. 
Whilst the editors have aimed at accuracy and fidelity rather 
than liveliness and effect, it will be seen, we think, that in 
most of the examples offered the principle of compensation is 
allowed just play with respect to variety of idiom, and that 
salutary hints are afforded as to breaking-up of sentences, 
and their connexion by variation of particles. The first | 
seven exercises are devoted to the turning of passages of | 
the Iliad and Odyssey into English prose, and this so carefully 
by all the three writers that we can scarcely wish a line to be 
clearer, unless it be where, in the close of the combat of Hector 
and Ajax, Mr. Currey renders BAdwe d¢ of pita yoival’, “ And bore 
down Hektor from his feet "—a description, we submit, of the re- 
sult of Ajax’s blow, but not of the impediment to Hector’s progress 
which the poet narrates. The same translator, however, when 
rendering from the 12th Book of the Odyssey a notable ——- 
about the destruction of six of Odysseus’s shipmates in Scylla’s 
vortex, may be compared favourably with Dr. Hayman’s paraphrase 
of the same passage in his second volume, especially as regards 
the simile of the fisherman letting down bait for small fish. In the 
“ Hall of Alcinous” — 95-107) Mr. Jackson renders the last line 
of the extract—namely, 


Kaipooéav 8 dmodeiBerat 
with unimpeachable accuracy, as 
Yea, liquid oil ran off from the cloth, so closely they wove it. 


The word, says Dr. Hayman, means “ closely woven,” 80 closely 
that the oil runs off. For a sample of elegant translation we 
may pass to the single —- of Pindar in this volume, Mr. 
Jebb’s extract from the Nemean Odes, vii. 11-34, where two or 
three lines of the Greek may be quoted with their graceful 
rendering :— 
ai peyddat yap 

oxdrov Exovre Sedpevar* 

épyots 5€ xadois évi dv 

ei Mynpoovvas éxart 

eDpnrat Grrowa kdurais doidais. 


“Deep in gloom lie the triumphs of prowess, if unsung; and we 
know but one way to mirror noble deeds, when, by grace of 
Memory with the glittering diadem, a guerdon for toils has been 
found in the strains of famous verse.” Two fine passages from 
the Ajax of Sophocles are translated, that on “The Might of 
Time” by Mr. Jebb, and “ Teucer’s Upbraiding of Agamemron” 
by Mr. Currey; and both, it need hardly be said, with an accuracy 
which it would be difficult to criticize. Yet in the latter we may 
question whether Mr. Currey has rendered without a suspicion ot 
misinterpretation the lines in which the speaker claims for Ajax 
the driving back of Hector from the trenches :— 

ris ratr’ ameipfev; ovx’ 68° hv 6 Spadv rade, 

dv oddapod ovd€ modi ; 
Here, instead of 

Was it not he, 


Who thou say’st ne’er encountered foot to foot— 


an expression which seems to mean no more than “ facing the 
enemy ”—it seems to us that it would have been more correct to 
write “who nowhere, thou say’st, so much as stood beside thee,” 
or, as it appears in Mr. Lewis Campbell’s translation, 
Was not Aias he ? 
Whom thou deny’st to have once set foot by thine. 


In the chorus of the Antigone,”Epws dvixare payav, the translator 
is more perfectly happy, and abounds in such minutely happy > 
touches as 6 3° €yay peunver, “and whom to feel is madness.” 


Where Mr. Jebb translates the monostichs between Herakles and | 


Amphitryon in the Hercules Furens, he hits nicely the sense of 
troypape, a metaphor from painting or outline sketching, in 
cin’ ei te xawdy broypdpe Bia, 
Say what change upon my life thou shadowest forth. 


Mr. Jackson’s version of Demeter’s Feast in Phrasidemus’s home- 
stead represents a picture worthy.of Theocritus. Mr. Jebb does 
justice to the covert irony of the same writer in his survey of the 
shabby patrons of poets in his day; and Mr. Currey works up 
— admirable finish a poetic prose idyl from Moschus’s Rape of 

‘uropa. 

In the section of the volume devoted to renderings of Greek prose 
into English there is much to observe in the skill of the translators. 
Where Herodotus tells in his story-telling style what led Zopyrus 
to covet the credit of capturing Babylon, the reason given is xapra 
yap rotor ai ayaboepyiu és mpdow peydbeos 
Tymovra, We turn to Dr. Blakesley’s edition of the historian, and 
find him giving in a note that “among thé Persians good deeds 
are rated with a view to advance in greatness ”; which is no doubt 
the strict English of the words, yet not more exact or readable than 
Mr. Jebb’s rendering—* for among the Persians good services count 
much for promotion.” In the same passage Mr. Jebb shows how 
to express the particle 6) and emphasize the pronoun in conversa- 
tion by the mere printing eve 6)—“ me ”—in italics. As might 
be expected, the same translator is at ease in his versions from the 
Greek orators ; though where, in “ Antiphon de Cede Herodis,” he 
renders the passage which is a famous commonplace for the 
dangers of bad companionship, his printer has apparently done 
him less than justice in the sentence “ You are doubtless aware 
that in many instances men, red-handed or otherwise, have, by 
entering the same. ship, involved in their own destruction those 
who were pure in their relations and the gods.” His handling 
of a — of the Funeral Oration of Pericles (II. 42) is an 
example of how to break up in an English version the pregnant 
compression of Thucydides ; and that of a fine passage in the De 
Corona, ef which Mr. Holmes, in the “ Catena Classicorum,” failed 
to see the surpassing excellence, and which Mr. Jebb heads “ The 
Statesman and the Adventurer,” opens with a burst of eloquence 
which might settle the question affirmatively with the mere English 
reader :—‘ The people gave their voice, and the danger that hung 
upon our borders went by like a cloud. Then was the time for the 
upright citizen to show the world if he could suggest anything 
better; now his cavils come too late.” He reproduces, too, to a 
nicety the hit of Andocides against the race of tax-farmers 
at Athens, who seem to have frequented the auction much on 
the same principle on which modern men of straw frequent a 
letting of tolls or a timber sale. The Orator says of these :—oi 
rovro Eyorye Soxovor exeioe, tv’ adrois duddrepa 
kai pi tmepBdddovor AaBciv dpyipiov, kai mpabeions 
peracxetv. “I always fancy that they flock thither with a 
double object, to receive money for not overbidding, and to take 
shares in a tax when it goes cheap.” In Mr. Jebb’s version of 
Aristotle’s character of Youth there is no fault to find but that 
the reference should be to Rhet. ii. 12, and not Rhet. i. 12; 
and his rendering of the definition of eirpameXia, memadeupern 
d3pes—namely, “ Wit is educated insolence ”—seems preferable to 
“= “ Pleasantry is wantonness schooled by good breeding.” 

hen we pass to renderings of Latin verse into English, we 

find spirited and apt illustration in Mr. Jackson’s treatment 
of scenes of the Curcudio and Stichus of Plautus; though we 
are not sure that Mr. Jebb has not had a better field in his 
choice of the scene from the Amphitryo where Sosia has con- 
vinced himself that “the Night God has gone to bed drunk this 
evening ” and that “the heavenly bodies are at a standstill.” Here, 
as well as in translating a droll scene of Terence’s Phormio, he is 
most happy, though, to find an infinitesimal fault, we should ques- 
tion whether “ vereor ne isteec fortitudo in nervum erumpat de- 
nique” does not point to the “ stocks” rather than the “ gaol” as 
the slave’s destiny. Mr. Jebb is very successful in conv 
Catullus’s ms iy. and xxxiv. (“The Superannuated Yacht 
and “The Hymn to Diana”) into equivalent English verse. He 
also renders into graceful English prose Munro's re-arrangement of 
Propertius (III. xxxiv. 59-94), on Virgil and the Poets of Love. 
This is a service in other ways than in mere translation, as his 
notes show him to have thought out and made a consistent whole 
of the passage. We have to thank him also for a spirited version 
of Lucan’s outburst about the tomb of Pompey (Book VIII. 789- 
822), as well as for giving the student a taste of Silius and other 
silver-age poets; as a set-off to which Mr. Currey offers neat 
renderings of Lucretius, and such favourite es of the Atneid 
as the Trojan Game in the fifth Book, and the Arming of Ausonia 
in the seventh. He also gives a prose version of Horace’s Ode to 
Septimius (II. 6), in which we only take exception, from over 
fastidiousness it may be, to “dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi” reap- 
5g as “the stream of Galewsus dear to its jerkined flocks.” 

n Mr. Jackson's translation of the “ Formian Villa of Apollinaris,” 
from Martial, Book X. 30, we have no weightier exception to take 
to the perfect picture than that he has ventured to render 
a on kerchief,” instead of “ purple fan,” in the following 
simile :— 


Viva sed quies ponti 
Pictam phaselon adjuvante fert aura, 
Sicut puelle non amantis estatem 
Mota salubre purpura venit frigus. 


Of course it may have been a kerchief, as easily as a fan, but 
the former seems the less likely. 
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Our references to. the fourth section of the volume, consisting 
of translations of Latin prose into English, must be few and 
brief, though this is perhaps the section to which, with its com- 
plement, that of English prose into Latin, students will find it 
well to give their most careful attention. Here it seems to us that 
Mr. Currey is chiefly strong in neat and happy rendering of Cicero's 
Letters to his friends, his suggestive colloquialisms, his playful in- 
terjections, his half-veiled allusions. Mr. Jackson will be found 
most often successful in vigorous and characteristic rendering of 
the style of Tacitus, as where in Ann. i. 33, adfin., he translates 
the sentence, “ Accedebant muliebres offensiones, novercalibus 
Livie in Agrippinam stimulis; atque ipsa Agrippina paulo com- 
motior, nisi quod castitate et mariti amore quamvis indomitum 
animum in bonum vertebat ”—“ Then there were feminine quarrels, 
as Livia had a stepmother’s reasons for disliking Agrippina, while 
Agrippina herself was rather excitable, though her virtue and 
her oe for her husband turned her untamed temper to good.” 
To Professor Jebb we owe a fit English rendering of Cicero's eulogy 
on Julius Czsar as contrasted with Mark Antony in the peroration 
of the second Philippic. He furnishes a spirited counterpart of 
Livy’s masterly account of the battle at “ Thrasimene’s Pool,” and 
likewise renders, with no little of the elegance of his model, the 

ounger Pliny’s description of the “ Great Eruption of Vesuvius.” 

e have also to thank him for exact transcripts of Cicero’s philo- 
as in the “ ” and bine: 

‘or especially happy versions of striking passages of other authors, 
such Death ot Britannicus from Thcitus's Annals, 

Itis, we are persuaded, by imitation of these and similar models, 
ander competent guidance, that young aspirants will most certainly 
attain facility and finish in the conversion of Greek and Latin 
authors into English; and we may add that there is no better 
practice, in view of acquiring skill in Greek and Latin composition, 
whether in prose or verse, than stedfast and observant re- 
conversion into the original languages (without recurring to the 
models themselves, until the task is under criticism) of passages 
which have been first rendered into the writer’s mother tongue. 
The sequel of this volume of Translations shows with what dili- 
gence as well as ability the authors must have plied in past years 
their classical models. 


CONSUL FINN’S STIRRING TIMES AT JERUSALEM.* 


HE war between the Western Powers of Europe and Russia 
for the preservation of the Levant from Muscovite domination 
made very “ stirring times” in different parts of the East. The 
stir began at Jerusalem, as everybody remembers, with the dis- 
putes of Greek and Latin Christians over the guardianship of 
the Holy Sepulchre and the stolen silver star at Bethlehem. But 
the two years and a half of actual warfare, from September 4853, 
when Turkey began to show fight, withdrew from Palestine, for the 
time, the immediate attention of the great conflicting Powers, Their 
rivalry was brought to an issue by military operations in a distant 
field. The Syrian subjects of the Sultan only felt the stress of 
war in their burdens of taxation and conscription. They were 
visited by no foreign armies or fleets; indeed few of the Sultan’s 
own soldiery were left in that province of his realm. Yet 
it was a period of intense anxiety for people of diverse nations 
and religions dwelling in the Pashalik of Jerusalem, where Mr. 
Finn had plenty of useful work to do. His jurisdiction extended 
also to the neighbouring Pashaliks of Acre and Beyrout, and com- 
prised the coast towns, Jaffa, Caifa, Acre, Soor or Tyre, and Saida 
or Sidon, which were occasionally visited by him. These places 
were the residence of the consular agents, one of whom, Mr. E. T. 
Rogers, is well known as an authority upon Eastern life. From 
others, not being Englishmen, little or no available testimony was 
to be got that appears in these volumes. The greater part of 
their contents is supplied by Consul Finn’s own personal experi- 
ences of daily official business and of social and domestic inter- 
course in the city of Jerusalem and the neighbouring villages or 
towns. These form a lively moving panorama, boldly drawn and 
vividly coloured, of the motley population—natives and strangers, 
org Nay Orthodox, Catholic or Protestant Christian, Syrians, 
Arabs, Turks, and Europeans—inhabiting that si place, with 
several classes of temporary visitors drawn thither by various motives. 
Such a curious spectacle, having the effect of a kaleidoscope of 
many human sorts and conditions, will entertain the reader's fancy, 
while it may teach in some degree that lesson of tolerance which 
—— to rule every attempt to study the Eastern question. 

. Finn’s introductory chapters, after first briefly noting the 
outbreak of war between Russia and Turkey, present a copious de- 
scription of the ordinary state of things within the miscellaneous 
his Consulate. As the Turkish Empire, generally, seems 
to in a topsy-turvy condition, we get this account of, its 
domestic affairs in an inverse order to that of their natural relation. 
The intriguing clergy of Eastern and Western Christendom at 
Jerusalem, with their diplomatic champions, are first introduced ; 
then the several representatives of foreign nations, followed by the 
Jews, who are less at home in Judea than any other people, and by 
the English, German, and American Protestants; lastly, the Mo- 
hammedans, with the Turkish Government, such as it is, and the 
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native country folk, in a condition almost of anarchy, left a prey to 
the lawless Bedaween. This hopeful mixture of irreconcilable 
and insubordinate social elements in Palestine, when acted upon 
by the excitement of “stirring times,” as during the Crimean 
war, and presided over by an imbecile dotard of a Pasha with 
scarcely a garrison or guard, was sure to ferment. But we are 
bidden especially to observe that its agitation has never assumed 
the form of express revolt against the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Turkey. This remark is equally true, we believe, of other pro- 
vinces of Syria and Asia Minor, Consul Finn’s testimony in the 
southern portion of Syria agrees pretty well, coming down some- 
what later, with that of the late Consul-General Barker at Aleppo, 
whose reminiscences of half a century, supplemented by his son, 
interested us two years ago. 

The chronic disease of Asiatic Turkey would appear to arise 
from no active oppression by the Turks of subject races, but from 
the neglect or incapacity of Turkish rule, sutfering all the dis- 
cordant barbarism of those races, aggravated by religious bigotry, 
to torment them by each other's hands. This seems to be 
the real. knot and problem of the Eastern question, and 
it can only be solved by a reform of civil administration. 
It remains perhaps to be seen whether the official Turks 
are now able and willing, under safe foreign political guidance, 
to apply sound principles of government to these important 
dominions. Such books as Consul Finn’s and Consul Barker’s— 
serving to inform the British public, with much precision of detail, 
concerning the administrative defects and difficulties of Turkish 
government in Asia—will contribute to a right understanding of 
this question. Their views are founded, of course, upon an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all classes of the population, which could 
only have been derived from a lifelong residence in those countries, 
But this alone is not always sufficient, as we have often seen in 
the case of English mercantile men living abroad, to make one 
enter with sympathetic intelligence into the minds of different 
non-European nations uninfluenced by the ideas of Christendom, 
It needs a breadth and robust health of mental constitution, a sin- 
cere and humane charity, a vigorous exercise of practical wisdom, 
besides familiarity with diverse languages, and versatility of dis- 
course, to qualify an Englishman for such an office. The late 
Mr. James Finn was apparently a man possessing some degree of 
these qualifications, though we are not prepared to enduse his 
opinions upon all the multifarious topics—political, religious, and 


archeeological or historical—touched upon in this posthumous book. 
| His widow is justified, at any rate, in her claim of public esteem for 
| the memory of an excellent British Consul. By his diligence and 
| perseverance in obtaining redress for illegal acts committed to the 
| injury of the persecuted Jews or the harassed native peasantry, 

while British subjects were hardly ever molested, My. Finn 
helped at least to arrest the process of corruption in the Turkish 
Government. His efforts in this direction were appreciated by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the eminent promoter of that just and 
humane course of policy at the Sultan’s Court. Mr. Finn’smethod was 
to carry a small notebook, and to write down in shorthand what he 
saw or heard in conversation, or in answer to his questions, after 
riding as quickly as he could to the place where an outrage had 
been perpetrated. His report was soon on its way to Constanti- 
nople, and the Pasha would be sure to have his attention called 
to the case. One of the greatest ruflians about Hebron, the head 
of a formidable clan and faction, used to say “ there was one thing 
he feared, and that was the little book which the English 
Consul carried in his pocket.” Mr. and Mrs, Finn, in many 
passages of the narrative, to which she has added with natural 
wifely pride some anecdotes of his personal conduct not recorded 
by himself, tell us of the efficacious protection he could afford to 
the humblest victims of oppression. 

It is the Moslem native population whose character and situ- 
ation must be considered as the basis of social and political order 
in a province of the Turkish Empire. They consist of the dominant 
class of Arabs and Syrians, called the ‘ Bellaheen,” dwelling in 
the towns of Palestine ; the great majority of the “ Fellabheen,” or 
rustic peasantry ; and the “ Bedaween,” or wild roving Arabs of 
the eastern desert. The most opulent and influential class is that of 
the few wealthy Arabs of ancient family in the chief towns, who are 
proud of their boasted descent from the earliest Mohammedan con- 
querors. They hold municipal offices in which they can do pretty 
much what they please. They hate the Turks with an hereditary 
spite, for having supplanted their race in the ancestral dominion. 
“But loyalty to Islam is a powerful and pervading principle, 
which keeps in check every other feeling. The Sultan is de facto 
Caliph to the learned Arabs; he is also Caliph de jure; as a 
matter of religious obedience, they acknowledge and obey him.” 
The Syrians, apart from this class, have no traditional sentiment 
of distinct political existence. In general, their attitude is tolerably 
passive, and their position may, we should imagine, be compared 
with that of the Armenians in Asia Minor. The Fellahheen are 
held by Mr. Finn to be descendants off the aboriginal Canaanites. 
These peasantry are described as brutishly ignorant even of their 
own religion, but submissive to the Sultan’s authority, though 
divided into tierce local parties and hostile clans, more especially 
in the highland districts, and cherishing a sullen detestation oi 
the superior classes. Much of Consul Finn’s time, at the period 
when the Russian war had called away the Turkish troops, was 
spent in beneficent endeavours to stop the aimless fighting of tribal 
leagues, headed by Abu Gosh and Othman el Lahham, in the close 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, Or he sallied forth, armed with his 


notebook, to repress the ferocity of Abderrahman el Amer, who 
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had seized Hebron; or to appease the warring factions of the 
Tokan and the Abdul Hadi in the turbulent district of Nabloos. 
The worst of it was that such reckless combatant parties were 
accustomed to invite.the aid of numerous bands of predatory 
Bedaweens, mere robbers and wasters, who rode in from 
beyond Jordan and the Dead Sea, and ruthlessly ravaged the 
country. There was no civil or military force in those days, 
available for the suppression of these acts of violence. The 
townsfolk, if they had had a spark of public spirit gr genuine 
loyalty and patriotism, could probably have organized some kind 
of militia, at least to keep the high roads in safety. But such 
peral co-operation with the civil authority is unknown in the 
Turkish Empire. Indeed the rural factions had their partisans 
among the Arab city councillors. ‘The care of the public peace, as 
it seems, virtually devolved on the British Consul. He strove to 
check lawless violence by exerting the moral influence of his 
known high character, with the respect then felt for England as 
the Sultan’s great ally. Mohammedans had a vague a 
that, if they offended England, the Muscovites would be allowed 
to trample on all that was holy and dear to Islam. This salutary 
uasion, in the “stirring times” of 1853 to 1856, enabled Mr. 
Finn and others to do much that it would be desirable to do again. 
Lady Strangford, in her preface to these volumes, generously 
deplores the abatement of that beneficial Consular interference. 
It is, she says, “the gentle quiet work of a protector who 
strengthens the upright, comforts the weak-hearted, defends the 
desolate and oppressed, executes justice, aud maintains truth, 
without a thought of greed or self-interest.” This is indeed a 
“noble mission,” and we must all regret that circumstances have 
in the last twenty years or so deprived the Eastern world of its 
former reliance upon such disinterested Western care and counsels. 
Mr. Finn, for his part, here bears witness that, “ by the time the 
Crimean war broke out, the vigilance and industry of the British 
authorities had produced an appreciable effect.” He assures us 
that, in a few more years, “the non-Moslems of the East would 
have grown happy and prosperous, and would have needed 
neither defender nor champion, for they would have been strong 
enough to take care of themselves.” ‘This opinion, we may ob- 
serve, was founded upon the author’s experiences in Asiatic, not 
in European, Turkey. It may even now be cited, we trust, as 
encouraging some better hopes for the future in all those provinces 
from which Russian aggression is henceforth excluded by the 
action of Great Britain. The progress of the “non-Moslems” 
in strength and prosperity, which may possibly be consistent 
with the maintenance of the Sultan’s Empire in Asia Minor and 
Syria, ought to continue an object of British solicitude, 


as in times t, notwithstanding all that has taken 
ee in Bul and the Slav provinces. But the “ non- 
oslems ” of Palestine, from Mr. Finn’s account of them, are such 


a heterogeneous medley that no broad statement of their wants 
and grievances could ever justify any demand of a general pro- 
tectorate. The Eastern Church in that country is by no means 
representative purely of the native Christians; so far from it, that 
natives of Palestine are excluded from the monasteries and from 
the —— and other dignities of that Church. The Patriarch 
and Greek Convent at Jerusalem, possessing vast wealth, and dis- 
playing what remains of ancient Byzantine pomp with the title of 
“Dair-er Roum,” can hardly stand in need of further external 
support. Yet this was made the instrument and pretext of Rus- 
sian aggression in 1853, when it encountered the powerful anta- 
gonism of the Latin Patriarchate, which had been revived a few 
years before in the person of Monsignor Valerga. Roman Catholic 
interests there had previously been left to the guardianship of the 
Franciscan convent styled that of the Terra Santa, under the 
official protection of France. Since the appointment in 1843 of a 
French Consul at Jerusalem, this diplomatic force was actively 
opposed to that of Russia. Everybody remembers the scandalous 
manner in which the monks on each side fought out their 
Churches’ quarrel with fists and sticks, in the Holy Places of their 
professed common veneration. At a later period, it was the 
Greeks and the Armenians who took to breaking each others’ heads 
in the Sanctuary, while the Latins held up their hands in pious 
horror. The Moslem lookers-on were no doubt greatly editied by 
these religious examples. Turkish rule, however faulty in other 
ways, cannot be charged with having shown intolerance to these 
fashions of Christianity which were permitted to become such a 
nuisance at Jerusalem, It is not for either of them, in that par- 
ticular locality, that a British Consul would be called upon to 
exert himself. Mr. Finn had friendly personal intercourse with 
the French Consul, M. Botta, and his successor, M. Edmond de 
Barrére, with Monsignor Valerga, and with Count Pizzamano, the 
Austrian Consul, but had nothing to say to the ecclesiastical poli- 
tics of their time. The Protestant Bishopric, little exceeding in 
its actual sphere of operations a chaplaincy and a missionary or 
educational station for Jewish converts, engaged its full share of 
the Consul’s attention. He gives a rather pleasing account of the 
small lish resident society there, with its neighbourly mutual 
Visiting, its discussions of local topography and history, its library 
and museum, and the college and high school, set on foot by the 
late Rev. J. W. Beamont, which unfortunately did not maintain 
itself. The existing Palestine Exploration Fund, and the fruits of 


its sapication, past or future, seem partly owing to those quiet | 
soc 


studies among the little colony over which Consul Finn 
used to preside. Glimpses of tranquil domestic enjoyment, some- 
times in a family tent pitched outside the city gates in the hot 
summer months, relieve the lurid glare of tumultuous strife over- 


spreading the distracted province in those years of political ex- 
citement. Mrs. Finn, in her occasional notes, artlessly mentions 
her husband's Sunday afternoon walks, with their child six years 
old, on the road to Bethany, stopping to read a chapter of the 
Gospels; or his sitting up with her late at night, after a fatiguing 
day’s journey, reading to her Plato’s Phedo in English, while she 
was at some needlework that she was “ obliged to finish.” They 
had moreover the frequent company of travellers and tourists, 
some of them accomplished scholars, from different European 
countries. Princes and other persons of rank came to see the 
Holy City. A certain degree of coldness, if not estrangement, 
between the English and the Germans was felt during the war with 
Russia ; but cordial frankness of spirit, with punctual courtesy of 
manner, availed to keep the ladies and gentlemen from quarrelling 
too much, oddly isolated as they were at J em in those 
“ stirring times.” 

These two volumes are full of characteristic anecdotes, bringing 
a great variety of figures and scenes before the reader’s eye; but 
the group which makes the strongest impression on our sympathies 
is that of the miserable Jews, pining with starvation in their long- 
desecrated city of David. The Consul, who could not only read 
but speak Hebrew, bestowed much kind effort upon different 
schemes for the improvement of their condition. He tells us 
that the lamentable distress which they suffered at that 
time was in some measure due to fanatical improvidence. 
They numbered in Jerusalem about ten thousand, divided 
into the Sephardim, mostly descendants of Jewish refugees 
from Spain and Portugal, but now subjects of Turkey, and 
the Ashkenazim, who are pilgrims or children of pilgrims 
from Germany, Russia, and the Danubian provinces, The Russian 
Jews fell to the British Consul’s willing care in the time of war. 
The Sephardim, headed by their Chief Rabbi, with his Council, 
who exercise both a civil and a religious jurisdiction, have certain 
ee from the Turkish Government, though subject to 

umiliating exactions, such as the pong yment for leave to pray 
and ‘“ wail” beneath the wall of the Same enclosure. They 
receive, however, from collections regularly levied by their 
messengers among the Jews all over the world, a considerable 
revenue to support their own synagogues and to relieve on beso 
of poverty. It seems that the Ashkenaz Jews, about as 
numerous as the Sephardim, did not share in these benefits; and 
many of them, having come to the Holy City as pilgrims, were 
forbidden by Rabbinical pedantry to work at common trades for 
their living The consequence was that they fell into such abject 
wretchedness as it is painful to read of. Orowded together in the 
worst lodgings, or in the dark cellars under a synagogue building, 
without food, fuel, or water—even water at Jerusalem being a 
commodity of price—numbers died of starvation and various 
diseases, while others went raving mad. Those who could labour 
were denied employment by the bigotry of the Mussulmans and of 
the Oriental Christians. They found compassion only among the few 
English residents in the city, directed by Consul Finn and his — 
wile, the Rev. J. Nicolayson, —- Gobat, Miss Cooper, and 
other benevolent persons. A plot of ground outside the walls, 
which chanced to bear the name of Abraham, was soon pur- 
chased for a large market-garden and vineyard. It was daily 
cultivated by some of these Jews for wages enough to keep 
them and their wives and children alive. Few of them were 
accustomed to such labour, being mostly artisans, tinsmiths and 
glaziers, dyers, tailors, or literary and theological students of the 
Talmud. But it did them good ; and to hear their evening psalm 
of grateful joy, “ We are labourers in the field of Abraham our 
father,” was really affecting. The Rabbis prohibited their working, 
and attempted to drive them back with whips. Funds were after- 
wards sent, for the succour of Jewish distress in Jerusalem, from 
their wealthy co-religianists in England, France, Italy, and the 
United States. The repeated visits of Sir Moses Montefiore to 
Jerusalem upon this errand of religious charity are related in the 
Consul’s narrative. The Rothschilds also sent relief by Mr. Albert 
Cohen. Sir Moses Montefiore, however, by his own publications 
upon this subject, has invited attention to the state of the Jews 
in Palestine. The injustice from which they suffer would seem 
to be less that of Turkish positive tyranny, than of local usurpa- 
tions, and derelictions of the due controlling power. This remark 
is perhaps equally true of many other grievances all over the. 
Ottoman Empire. 


_ CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
It. 


ia ictures and a certain and well-deserved popularity make a 
istmas book, then Mr, Church’s admirable Stories from 
Virgil (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday) may be said to pelos to 
the class. If a pure and manly style and a choice of the noblest 
subjects take a work out of the category of those consecrated 
to Christmas, then Mr. Church’s volume deserves another place. 
His Stories from Homer have proved that there are still readers 
for the ancient tales re-told, and his selections from Virgil, deal- 
ing with topics not perhaps quite so familiar, ought to be no less 
welcome. Mr. Church reminds his readers that “ he does not attempt 
_ to translate his original,” and that consequently they will miss 
_ Virgil's “ supreme mastery of expression, and the splendour of his 
style.” That noble manner, so musical, so learned, so eloquent, can 

| hardly be rendered out of Latin into any modern language. Virgil is 
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even more difficult to translate than Homer, though it is very much | “in red caftan and bright tunic of silk or cloth, girded 
to be desired that Mr. Church would attempt a version in the prose | with a many-coloured sash, and sometimes covered with a 
which he writes so well. The task would be a long and laborious | loose outer jacket of white or blue,” the reader likes to have q 
one, compared with that of adapting episodes where selection and = design of this costume. Again, a carpenter’s shop in modern 
modification are possible and legitimate. Success, however, would | Nazareth is probably very much like a carpenter's shop in ancient 
richly reward the translator, who would be carried down to pos- Nazareth, and so the modern work-room is designed (p. 50) and 
terity (as Chevalier said of himself and Homer) “on the shoulders | uncommonly untidy it is. If we cannot have a picture of “ the 
of an immortal.” It would scarcely be possible in a complete gilded vices of a corrupt Hellenism” and of “the gorgeous 
version of Virgil to retain the antique simplicity aimed at by Mr. | gluttonies gf a decaying civilization,” at least a woodcut of a fish 
Church. Virgil has passages of thought too complex, perhaps, | peculiar to the Sea of Galilee can be presented. The style of 
and too elevated to be rendered in this manner:—* But lo! men | Mr. Farrar’s writing in amplifying the narrative of the Evangelists 
came dragging by the hair from the temple of Minerva the virgin | is altogether unlike what we should think appropriate. The illus- 
Cassandra, whom when Corcebus beheld, and how she lifted up | trations of his volume, however, are selected with good taste, and 
her eyes to heaven (but as for her hands they were bound with | the classic lines of the coins aud antique gems, which are very 
iron) he endured not the sight, but threw himself upon those that | appropriately introduced, rebuke the formless and tawdry character 
dragged her, the others followinghim. . . . . Thenfirst of all | of the author's manner. From the engravings readers may gain 
fell Corcebus, being slain by Peneleus the Boeotian, and Rhipeus | much information about the scenes of the New Testament history 
also, the most righteous of the sons of Troy. But the Gods and about early Christian art. 

dealt not with him after his righteousness.” Compare Mr. Under the Lilacs (Louisa M, Alcott. Sampson Low and Co.)— 


Morris:— The childrea who have been delighted with Little Women and 
For lo, Cassandra, Priam’s maid, with hair cast all about, Good Wives will be no less pleased with Under the Lilacs, The 
From Pallas’ house and innermost of holy place dragged out, hero, Ben, is an escaped circus b Y, who arrives, Weary and foot- 
And straining with her burning eyes in vain to heaven aloft ; sore, at the lodge of a great house, accompanied by his performing 
Her eyes, for they in bonds had bound her tender hands and soft. dog Sancho. The air are kindly received by Mrs. Moss and her 


Nought bore Coraebus’ maddened mind to see that show go by, two little girls, Bab and Betty, and are watched over by Miss 
Mr. Church's Stories tempt the reviewer to select long quota- | going is very graphic. To keep him quiet, and at the same time 
tions ; but we must pause, after noticing the felicity of this version | to prevent him from “nestling round” during the sermon, Miss 
of the difficult, perhaps impossible, guisgue swos patimur manes— Celia gives him a book of Scripture narratives, in which Ben, 
“but a ghostly pain we all endure.” Mr. Church’s volume will | deeply interested, takes a picture of David and Goliath for that of 
not only delight young readers and old, it will demonstrate to | Jack the Giant Killer and Cormoran. The children are thoroughly 
fourth-form boys that the Aneid is not merely an exquisite form of | childlike and healthy-minded, as all Miss Alcott’s children are; 
torture. The illustrations are drawn with a strenuous effort to | though of course, to an English mind, the social relations of the 
render passionate action and expression, which is rather Roman | characters are somewhat strange. Not the least interesting person- 
than Greek, and so, no doubt, the more appropriate. We hope | age is Sancho. The story of his loss by the children, when they 
on a future occasion to give this delightful volume the fuller notice | have run away to see the circus, and his discovery some weeks 
which it deserves, later, dyed, dirty, and with a clipped tail, and of his grief when he 
If weight tells in the competitions of Christmas books, Pictu- | found he could no longer waltz with his tail in his mouth, 
resque Europe (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) must take a good | is really most pathetic. We hope many children this Christmas will 
place. The volume is massive, neatly bound, and illustrated | enjoy his adventures. 
with exuberant magnificence. If the designs have a fault, Job Singleton’s Heir (Emma Marshall. Seeley and Co.)—This 
it is that they are almost too large for the page, and, by a| is acollection of three stories, which have their scenes laid in 
typographical arrangement of doubtful merit, the waters of linns | country places. Of the three we prefer Baskets and Brooms, a 
and the snows of the alps seem almost to be ready to deluge | sketch of the Surrey moors and hills, and of their wild in- 
the letterpress. A glance at p. 97 and p. 52 will show what we | habitants. The tales, though fluently told and grammatical in 
mean. On p. 35 the boy in the foreground seems in danger of | style, bear marks of haste in the way they are put together. For 
tumbling out of the drawing into the text. The smaller vignettes | instance, in the first, the same man is called Henry (p. 18) and 
are extremely picturesque, and do not suffer from an ill-arranged | Charles (p. 26), and his daughter is spoken of in two lines as 
setting. The drawing on p. 1, and that on p. 7, with the steel en- | “ Helen” and “Grace.” Religion is likewise too freely intro- 
graving on p. 288, are examples of successful illustrations. There is | duced, and in two out of the three stories we make acquaintance 
indeed no fault to find with any of the views, which are careful, and | with that inevitable invalid who is such a favourite in works of 
occasionally almost photographic. They are, however, in some cases | fiction of this class. This patient is really “ an unconscionable 
badly furnished with margin, and it may be doubted whether the | time in dying.” Straight Paths and Crooked Ways (Mrs. H. B. 
style of running the letterpress to the edge of the picture is likely | Paull. Warne and Co.) We cannot help wondering for whom 
to be permanently adop It may be justified perhaps by the | such books as this are written. There is a great deal about 
example of old illuminations, but printing and decorative writing | children in Straight Paths and Crooked Ways, yet it would be 
are arts not really analogous. The letterpress is appropriately | neither interesting to children nor healthy for them to read. 
light in character, but some of the casual sentences, in a descri The heroes of the story are the twin-brothers Ralph and 
tion of the Cornice road, might have been more euatally Ilugh Clifford, who on the death of their father go to live 
written, even ina Christmas book. “A litter carried by porters | with an uncle and his spoilt family. A thread of mystery 
was perhaps more trustworthy, though less comfortable, than an | runs through the book, which is not unravelled till the very end, 
animal.” That depends on the animal. A lizard might have been | when we find that Ralph is not really the son of Dr. Clifford, but 
very comfortable where a hippopotamus would have felt but ill at | of his brother-in-law, Colonel Elmore. This discovery threatens 
ease. “Travellers had a right to enlarge on the unsurpassed loveli- | to destroy Ralph's chances in life, when an unknown relative 
ness of an obscure strip o — which they had sacrificed so | turns up, who, on ascertaining that Ralph’s father was really a 
much to see. This was altered by Napoleon I., the great road- | Helmore, announces that he is heir to 40,000/. By the way, we 
maker of this age.” What was altered? the strip of country, or | must comment on the very curious views of baptism held by 
the loveliness, or the sacrifice, or the “right of travellers to en- | Mrs. Paull. She says, p. 263, that a clergyman was called in “ to 
large,” or all of these elements of the sentence? The problem is | baptize the dying baby, as ‘ Francis Elmore, son of Francis and 
not very important. Lucy Elmore,’ and so he was registered and buried”; in the same 
“Ob, that mine enemy may become a Man of Mark” is the | page, “the baby was brought to Dr. Clifford’s house to be 
prayer which rises to one’s lips after a glance at the photographs | christened as Ais child”; and again p. 233, “ When the child was 
of Men of Mark. ag Series. Sampson Low and Co.) | baptized, the nurse spelt his name” (Helmore, his surname), 
“Touched” photographs of men, done on a large scale by the “without the H.” It is also not usual when a gentleman forges 
“ Woodbury process,” are too realistic to be other than comic. | a bill in his cousin’s name to sign it with his own, as does 
Here is Mr. Anthony we with the texture of his white waist- | George Clifford, a man well acquainted with shady financial trans- 
coat lovingly rendered. e is appareutly contemplating in his | actions. The book might have been interesting had it been 
mind the misdeeds of Adolphus Crosbie. Sir George Nares looks | shorter, and had the characters not showed quite an abnormal 
as if he were pooh-poohing (not intolerantly) the idea that the | tendency to “turn pale” at every ordinary occurrence. 
Pole may be reached by human endeavour. Lord John Manners The Boys of Raby and The School and the World (F. White, 
(in this portrait) is just beginning to grow a beard. Mr. W. E. | B.A. Wyman and Co. Published for the Author).—For inco- 
Forster has the air of a Philistine awakening to scepticism about | herency of expression, dearth of ideas, and absolute self-com- 
the virtues of the middle classes. The Bishop of Llandaff and placency on the part of the author, we have never met with the 
Mr. E. M. Ward are less humorously expressive. Mr. John Scott | equal of these two books. The strongest lungs would fail in the 
Russell appears immensely diverted by something that some one | attempt to read these breathless sentences aloud, as the strongest 
is telling him. Mr. Sclater-Booth (in profile) is precisely the | minds would be unable to understand them. We quote a 
“self-made man” whom Mr. Ruskin contrasts with the Apollo of | sample of style from the preface to The School and the World ;— 
Syracuse. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s likeness, on the other hand, is a | “ Victim as I am personally of the most treacherously cruel form 
successful performance after its kind, and that of Mr. Darwin is of social oppression that the false refinements of a too artificial 
excellent in every way. Caricature can never hope to equal the | state of civilization have ever introduced amongst my people, no 
ase oe of Mr. Robert Lowe, which should certainly have been | man, however ultra a conservative, however intolerant an optimist, 
posi under Cleopatra’s Needle, with the other specimens of if he has but one spark of generosity—if he has but the merest 


e fi idiot's capacity for making allowance for, and putting himself in 
The Life of Christ (F. W. Farrar, D.D. Cassell, Petter, and the place of others—if he is not, in a word, the very most narrow- 
Galpin) is well and copiously illustrated. Thus when Dr. | minded of human beings—can, I am sure, severely blame me, 
Farrar writes how Jesus was like a modern child of Nazareth, | thouzh in the present volume I should seem to him to find fault 
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with almost everything.” The author considers the Boys of Raby 
a masterpiece, and actually says in the School and the World that it 
is in such books “ that the enraptured lad finds the ardent friendship 
he has all his life yearned after.” For our own part, we can de- 
liberately say that we have never met with books so unreal 
and unattractive; and if any schoolboys exist, as the author asserts, 
by whom such books are eagerly welcomed, we would do much to 
avoid making their acquaintance. 

Every Inch a King (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. Griffith and 
Farran) is the autobiography of a dog, and, if unsuited to quite 
small children, will be found interesting by bigger ones. The 
dog’s anxiety when he sees his mistress bathing, and his indigna- 
tion when his efforts to rescue her are repulsed, and the unfeigned 
astonishment with which he and his friends gaze upon the sentries 
at the Horse Guards, are described in a very lively way. 

The Day of Wonders—a mixture of sense and nonsense 
(M. Sullivan. Griffith and Farran). Much as we enjoyed Alice 
tn Wonderland, we are often tempted to wish it had never been 
written, on account of the endless imitations to which it has given 
rise. The Day of Wonders is, however, superior to most of these. 
It is the story of a day ina little boy’s life, and describes many 
marvels of natural history in simple language, and in a way likely 
to attract a child. It is rather long, as the keys to all these stores 
of knowledge are the letters of the alphabet, and the later ad- 
ventures are too much spun out. 

Mary Mordaunt (Annie Gray. Sunday School Union).—The 
heroine is a young lady who, having accidentally heard a sermon 
on being “ faithful in the least,” is influenced by it tothe end of 
her life. She devotes herself to her family (who apparently are 


“the least”), and becomes the prop of the household; and is — 


faithful to her betrothed, a missionary, whom every one had 
believed to be dead. Tbe book is written in a rather disjointed 
way, and more resembles a series of sketches than a continuous 
tale 


Archie Dunn's Stories (As Told by Himself. Sunday School 
Union) are related with much spirit, and in a tolerably natural way, 
although too many wild and moving adventures are introduced. 

The George Eliot Birthday Book (Blackwood and Sons).—This 
is not a very successful compilation. The quotations are not 
sufficiently individual for the purpose, and deal in generalities. 
We have too few of Mrs. Poyser’s trenchant sayings, and too 
many commonplaces clothed in tine words. 

The Comic Birthday Book (J. March Philipps. Hatchards) 
does itself injustice by its name, and its quotations are far more 
to the point than those of most birthday books, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A= the most important documents lately issued from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington is the first part of a series 
of elaborate researches into the irregularities of the moon’s 
motion *, especially into that great secular change from which 
many astronomers infer a gradual slackening of the earth’s rota- 
tion. If this slackening has really taken place within the period 
covered by the records of eclipses and occultations which may be 
considered historical, the result would be chiefly if not solely dis- 
cernible by its effect upon the movement, or apparent movement, 
of our satellite. That a perceptible change in the length of the 
terrestrial day has actually taken place within what may be called 
the historical period can, we believe, hardly be considered as an 
ascertained fact, though the tendency of astronomical opinion 
seems to be more deciucdly in that direction than was the 
ease some years ago. Iu is affirmed that the movement of the 
tidal wave cannot but exercise by its friction a retarding influence 
upon the rotation of the earth, the two moving in opposite direc- 
tions ; and, however slight this eifect may have been, if it be 
within two thousand or two thousand five hundred years sufficient 
to be clearly provable by the relative position of the moon, very 
important consequences of a practical kind must follow within 
a@ period that, astronomically speaking, cannot be called 
remote. The most interesting speculation connected with the 
alleged alteration of the terrestrial day relates to that necessary 
termination of the earth’s career as a habitable planet, if not of 
its actual existence, which a certain astronomical school affirms 
to be scientifically ascertainable. It is said that the same causes 
which have in the lapse of so adjusted the moon's period 
of rotation to that of her revolution that she always turns very 
nearly the same face to her primary, must operate ultimately upon 
all the planets, so as to put an end to the alternation of day and 
night, and assimilate the duration of the earth’s rotation on her 
axis to that of her revolution around the sun, causing her con- 
stantly to present the same face to the central luminary. The 
Washington observers distinctly incline to believe that the earth’s 
rotation has during the historical period undergone a change whose 
causes are in permanent operation; and such a doctrine would seem 
to involve the extreme consequences contended for by the school of 
which we have spoken, however long a time may be destined to 
elapse before they are reali But in the work before us the results 
appreciable by the ordinary reader are scarcely dwelt upon. The at- 
tention of the observers is mainly occupied by details relating, first, 


* Researches on the Motion of the Moon. Made at the United States 
Naval Observatory, Washington, by S. Newcomb, Professor United States 


Navy. Part I. Reduction and Discussion of Observations of the Moon | 


before 1750. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1878. 


to the evidence of change in the apparent motions of the moon, and, 
secondly, to calculations as to the extent and change in the earth’s 
movements which such appearances involve orrepresent. The proof 
that the moon’s observed motions do not agree with those calculated 
upon the assumption of a uniform rotation of the earth may be 
rested upon two distinct comparisons. On the one hand, the calcu- 
lation may be confined to those recent observations whose accuracy, 
if not absolute, may be supposed to admit only of a very small and 
calculable amount of error. In that case, however, the change is 
of course exceedingly minute; so minute that only a confident 
reliance on the correctness, not, indeed, of individual observations, 
but of the facts deduced from several observations of the same 
phenomenon, can justify any decided inference from quantities so 
small that a very slight error would vitiate them altogether. 
If the argument is carried back to the oldest recorded ob- 
servations, the amount of change, or of variation of the ob- 
served from the calculated movements, is much greater; but 
then the rudeness of the instruments used by the ancients 
to fix both time and place, and the loose language employed by 
many even of the most accurate observers and most trustworthy 
authorities, involve a doubt which is almost fatal to any confi- 
dent conclusion. The American astronomers point out, in case 
after case, how uncertain is the real character of any eclipse 
recorded in distant ayes, even when its actual date and extent 
are best attested by concurrent circumstances, such as the 
coincidence of a battle, or, as often happened, the prevention 
of an expedition. In the first place, the totality of a solar 
eclipse is seldom distinctly affirmed or deducible from the 


Se described; and, again, it is almost impossible to 


etermine where the line of totality actually fell. Again, in 
regard to all eclipses, the moment of beginning, middle, or end 
can have been but very imperfectly determined by the in- 
struments in use ; nor does it appear possible by any comparison 
of observations to correct the errors incident to the imperfection of 
the observing apparatus. The volume before us, dealing chiefly 
with details of this kind, and repeating the same attempts to cor- 
rect the same errors in each of a long series of ancient observa- 
tions, possesses comparatively little interest for the general reader, 
except as illustrating the character of ancient astronomical werk, 
the difficulties under which it was carried on, and the necessary 
uncertainty of its results. The statistical details, arruments, and 
tables which form the bulk of the work are intelligible only to 
scientific mathematicians and astronomers. 

Mr, Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice-President of the late Cons 
federacy, is at this moment perhaps the most influential and the 
most trusted of Southern statesmen, though, like other politicians 
of that section of the Union, he thinks it advisable to remain in 
the background, and rather to exercise the influence which know- 
ledge, experience, and ability cannot fail to give to such men in 
the private councils of their party than to take a prominent place 
among the leaders in debate and in public work, The best state- 
ment of the Southern case, if not the only work in which that case 
can be said to have been fairly stated, is that which some years 
ago emanated from his pen; and his known aversion to 
the policy of secession, exaggerated by Northern prejudice into 
opposition to the principles and rights upon which the claim to 
secede in peace was based, rendered him after the war less obnoxious 
to the victorious party than most of his countrymen. Neverthe- 
less, especially while he is still alive and still capable of rendering 
great and important services to his State and country, a volume - 
of the largest octavo form, with some six hundred closely printed 
pages *, can hardly be required to recall all that Americans can 
wish to learn concerning his education, his early struggles, or even 
the part he took in questions that have since been decided by other 
influences than his. Belonging to a family not originally wealthy 
and early broken up by the death of the parents, Mr. Stephenss 
boyhood and early manhood were a period of hard struggle and 
of dreariness and loneliness such as he seems to have felt with 
peculiar acuteness. Weak health, and a frame exceptionally slight 
and feeble, no doubt added to his difticulties | to the strain 
i spe upon his powers by the hardships of a struggling life. 
Like most ambitious men in the South without fortune, he chose 
the Bar for his profession, and, earlier even than most, he com- 
bined with that profession the more attractive duties and aspira- 
tions of a politician. A man who, long after he had attained the 
period at which the physical and mental maturity of manhood is 
usually reached, had the form, frame, and face of a boy (he did 
not attain his full stature till he had passed his thirtieth year) 
was placed at great disadvantage among a people more alive than 
most civilized nations to the advantages of physique, presence, and 
bearing. Lut from the time at which he first solicited and won 
the vote of his native county, and was returned to the State 
Legislature, Mr. Stephens seems never to have lost his hold upon the 
contidence of his neighbours. Though a vehement partisan and a 
fiery speaker, given to employ invective much more freely than Eng- 
lish taste would approve, he seems never to have been engaged in a 
personal quarrel save once; and on that occasion, though the pro- 
vocation was certainly given by him, and, as Englishmen would 
think, needlessly and wantonly given, his adversary contrived to 
put himself thoroughly in the wrong, and bitterly regretted the 
violence he employed against a man whose physical strength bore no 

roportion to his personal co . Mr. Stephens’s political position 
not been well understood in this country. He is supposed to 


* Life of Alerander ._o By Richard Malcolm Johnston and 
William Hand Browne. Philadelphia & London: Lippincott & Co, 1878. 
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have represented the most moderate and least sectional element of 
Southern feeling ; whereas no one advocated more decidedly the 
claims of the South to perfect equality within the Union; and no 
one asserted more distinctly the strongest doctrines of State sove- 
reignty. He opposed the secession first of South Carolina, and 
afterwards of his own State of Georgia, solely on grounds of policy. 
He thought it wisest for the South to await actual attack. from the 
Government then newly elected on a platform of distinct hostility to 
her principles, her property, and her Federal rights, believing that, 
if any such attack were at that time attempted, it would be 
defeated, and in its defeat recoil fatally upon Mr. Lincoln’s 
Administration. Still he felt the wrong offered to his sec- 
tion by the systematic refusal of the Legislatures of several 
Northern States to fulfil a distinct clause of the Federal compact, 
n which alone the South had entered the Union, and by right 
which alone she could be bound to remain therein; and also the 


lawless ill-feeling shown by John Brown’s piratical invasion of | 


Virginia, and the temper in which it was regarded by New Eng!and 
and by the whole Deubiion party; as well as, finally, the 
deliberate election of a President upon a platform of avowed 
hostility to one half of the Union. His loyal adhesion to the 
act of his State and his acceptance of the Vice-Presidency of the 
Confederacy were, then, perfectly consistent with the grounds of his 
practical opposition to secession. It may well be nevertheless that 
the choice of such a politician for the Vice-Presidency, though it 
appeared but a just and natural concession to the large minority 
which had accepted and upheld the decision of the sectional 
majority with loyalty and even with enthusiasm, was in the end 
unfortunate. Mr. Stephens’s adherence to his theoretical principles 
admitted of no compromise, and the same firmness and consistency 
which had rendered him in Congress a most powerful advocate 
of Southern claims placed him on more than one occasion in 
mischievous opposition to the necessary measures of the Con- 
federate Government. He affirmed that the Constitution of 
the Confederacy gave no power under any circumstances to 
establish martial law; that even when the Habeas Corpus was 
legally suspended every person arrested was entitled to prompt and 
speedy trial before a civil court; that no exigency could justify 
military seizures, military arrests, or trials of civilians by court- 
martial; and sucha doctrine, affirmed by the second officer in rank 
of the Confederate Government at a time when Northern armies 
held possession of large parts of the country, and when martial 


law alone could possibly meet the everyday exigencies of actual | 


war, could not but be mischievous. But that the Vice-President, 
however perverse, was thoroughly loyal to the cause once adopted 
by his State no rational opponent could doubt ; and the Northern 
Government vindicated him from all suspicion by arresting and 
confining him as promptly, if not as long or as severely, as his un- 
fortunate chief. Of those Southerners who attempted to co-operate 
with President Johnstone in the restoration of the Southern 
States to that position in the Union which, according to the 
Northern theory, they had never quitted, while Congress insisted 
on excluding them until their internal system should be re- 
constructed to the satisfaction of the conquering Power, Mr. 
Stephens was one of the mest influential and the most 
discreet. Since the gradual recovery of local liberties in 
the South he has pursued the same course; never eagerly seek- 
ing, and often distinctly refusing to seek, office or election, but 
never permitting himself to refuse a position for which the volun- 


tary call of his fellow-citizens designated him; and, as we have 


said, among those Southern statesmen who exercise a salutary 
influence over the Democratic majority in Congress, the late Vice- 
President is still perhaps the most respected and the most 
thoroughly trustworthy. 

A considerable time has elapsed since we had occasion to notice 
the first volume of A Popular History of the United States, to 
which one of the most eminent of American critics and poets lent 
the authority attaching to his venerable age and high repute. That 
Mr. Bryant gave very much more than this seems, both from the 
probabilities of the case and from internal evidence, somewhat 
unlikely, His signature was sufficient to command attention to a 
work with which he was understood to be, in however slight a 
degree, connected—for which, at any rate, he was willing to vouch. 
In the preface to the second volume, now before us*, we are in- 
formed that Mr. Bryant had carefully revised the whole work, and 
that every passage therein had his critical sanction and appro- 
bation. This is obviously a very different thing from his actual 
participation in the authorship. Nor do we understand that he 
even furnished the plan of the book. His younger and less 
known colleague must, we apprehend, be held answerable for 
that which is the essential discrepancy between the title and the 
work itself. The latter is not, as the writer distinctly avers, 

ular, in the lower sense of the word. It is no mere compi- 
tion, no adaptation to popular taste of the substance of more 
valuable and elaborate works. It claims to be original, and bears 
upon its face strong testimony to the validity of itsclaim. But, 
however popular it may deserve to be in virtue of its style and 
other merits, a popular history must ex vi termini be limited 
within moderate bounds. It must be intended for the multitude, 
and the multitude, even in America, have not leisure to study 
works of the prodigious bulk frequently characteristic of Ameri- 
can writings on national topics. Two enormous volumes of this 


* A Popular History of the United States, from the First Discovery of 
the Western Hemisphere by the Northen to the End va the First Century 
of the ‘Union of the States. By William Cullen Bryant and Sydney 


Howard Gay Vol. IJ. Iustrated. London: Sampson Low & Co, 


Popular History are already before the public, and have not 
yet completed the records of the seventeenth century, 

o treat in such detail the petty incidents of Indian wars 
and parochial persecutions, the squabbles of colonial ves- 
tries, the mania of petty communities upon such subjects 
as witchcraft, Quakerism, and Popery, may be excused by 
national vanity, but can hardly fail to impair alike the popularity 
of the work and the use for which alone it was required. 

Mr. Lester’s Mexican Republic * is in every respect a signal con- 
| trast to the work bearing the names of Mr. Bryant and Mr. Gay. 
| tt is little more than a pamphlet; it compresses the early 
| story of Mexican colonization and revolt into a few pages, and 
| devotes the chief part of its space to bitter invective against the 
only Government that ever promised a chance of prosperity to 
Mexico, and against almost the only honest and high-minded man 
who ever engaged in Mexican politics—the unhappy Emperor 
Maximilian. With his death, and the consequent relapse of the 
| country into barbarism and anarchy, the squabbles and mutual 
| massacres of its parties ceased to have any interest for the civilized 
world. Mr. Lester explains them with some care ; but: we conceive 
there are few who will take the trouble to read his explanation of 
matters at once thoroughly disgusting and profoundly insig- 
nificant. 

Mr. Keyes, lately Deputy Superintendent of Banking in the 
State of New York, has published a History of Savings Banks + 
to which we must again impute the characteristic fault of undue 
prolixity. All that he has to tell might have been told in one 
volume, and in one-fourth the number of pages he has devoted to 
it. The characteristic distinction between American and English 
| savings banks is the freedom with which the funds of the former 
, are invested in securities not always worthy of the name, and often 
| by no means affording appropriate employment for banking funds 

of any sort, much less for those collected from the savings of 
| the poor, with whose trustees absolute safety, not high interest, 
| should be the one paramount object. When we learn that, 
to no inconsiderable extent, savings banks have been brought 
into connexion with what the author calls banks of discount 
—that is to say, ordinary banks dealing with commercial deposits 
and advancing their funds for commercial purposes—and when 
| we further find that unclaimed deposits in savings banks, which 
are deposited often with the express intention that they shall not 
| be touched for long periods, are treated by legislation almost as 
on the same footing with unclaimed deposits in ordinary banks, it 
is apparent that, for one reason or another, American legislators 
look upon the savings bank system in an entirely different spirit 
from that in which it is regarded here. Democratic opinion indeed 
appears to be less careful of the interests of the ignorant and the 
| helpless than an aristocratic administration looking upon the for- 
| tunes of the lower classes with a quasi-paternal care. American 
| lawgivers impose no such restriction on the investment of the 
savings laid by for the needs of age, of widows, and of orphans, 
as has at all times been imposed by Parliament, both in justice to 
the actual depositors or their representatives, and from anxiety 
to encourage the habit of saving among the masses. 

We can hardly agree with the author of a narrative of 
his lifein Japan { that a servant of the Japanese Government, 
even though engaged in a work of education, was bound or entitled 
to insist on the right of proselytizing at the expense of a non- 
Christian Government by which he was hired and paid. But in 
the main the reader’s interest and sympathy will go along with the 
writer in his lively and graphic account of experiences even more 
novel to an American than to an English adventurer. The book 
is one from which some real idea of the various scenes of 
Japanese life and the effects upon the people at large of recent 
changes may be gathered more easily than from more elaborate and 
pretentious works. 

We mention, but can hardly undertake to criticize, a series of 
so-called Conferences—really lectures—on Popery and Protestant- 
ism§ delivered from the standpoint of an Anglo-Catholic who 
seems to belong to that extreme school which in this country is 
called Ritualist. Nor can we undertake to explain why any one, 
however warm an admirer of Sir Walter Scott’s works, should 
have thought it worth while to digest into the uninteresting form 
of a dictionary the analysis of the story, the characters, and the 
chronology of each of the Waverley Novels.|| 

A treatise on the Principles of Rhetoric] might with better 
reason be entitled an account of the elementary rules of com- 
position, grammatical, idiomatic, and general. Into the higher 


* The Mexican Republic: an Historic Study. By C. Edwards Lester, 
Author of “Our First Hundred Years,” &c. New York: The American 
News Co. London: The Wilmer & Rogers NewsCo. 1878. 

¢ A History of Savings Banks in the United States, from their Inception 
in 1816 down to 1877. By Emerson W. Keyes, late Deputy Superintendent 
Banking Department, State of New York. 2 vols, New York: Bradford 
Rhodes. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

} Life and Adventure in Japan. By E. Warren Clark. Illustrated. 
New York: American Tract Society. London: Sampson Low & Co, 


§ Catholicity in its Relationship to Protestantism and Romanism. By the 
Rev. F. C. Ewer, 8.T.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 

|| The Waverley Dictionary: an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Waverley Novels,’ with a Deseriptive 
Analysis of each Character, §c. By May Rogers. Chicago: Griggs & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1879. 

{The Principles of Rhetoric and their Application. By Adams §S, Hill, 
| Boylston Professur of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. New 
| York : Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878, 
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arts whether of oratorical or literary expression the author 
scarcely pretends to guide his pupils; and it is needless to say 
that American tastes in both departments differ so widely from 
those of the best English speakers and writers that no aspirant to 
success in this country would look for instruction to a professor 
even of Harvard College. 

In a Practical Manual of China Painting* Miss McLaughlin 
gives directions for the guidance of students who may be endea- 
vouring to master without direct personal instruction the art of 
drawing and colouring designs on porcelain. It is not, how- 
ever, quite clear from her description even at what stage of the 
general process the painting is to be introduced. 

An elaborate treatise on railway service, by Mr. Kirk- 
man, is intended apparently for the use of persons actually 
engaged in the duties of various departments of railway employ- 
ment. A glance over the two volumes before us} may assist 
the reader to form some idea of the differences between Aimerican 
and English management, and of the reasons which render the 
signal failures of each system so different in character. American 
accidents are due in a great majority of instances to the imperfect 
construction of the lines, a fault almost inseparable from the cheap- 
ness essential in roads that traverse great distances to carry traflic 
and passengers chiefly between a few principal stations; while 
English disasters arise, in nine cases out of ten, from a reckless dis- 
regard of precautions perfectly simple and certain in their efficacy, 
but requiring that servants who have to execute them should be in- 
telligent and awake, and dependent, therefore, on the payment of ade- 
quate wages, and on a reasonable limitation of the hours of labour. 

The Bodleys on Wheels t is the strange title of a volume of 
domestic stories likely to be highly attractive to children; while 
Mr. R. Lowell’s Stories from an Old Dutch Town § deserve, 
and we think will obtain, a certain reputation for originality of tone 
and treatment among older readers. 

We have this month several volumes of poetry, new and other- 
wise, upon our table. A new collection of Mr. Whittier’s most 
recent pieces takes its title from the first, The Vision of Echard |\, 
a rebuke supposed to be given by the Master to the life of 
selfish asceticism mistaken by monks and nuns for devotion to Him. 
Malcolm Macdonald’s Guatemozinf, gives in dramatic form 
a vivid reproduction of some of the scenes of the Spanish 
conquest and tyranny in Mexico. Mrs. Washington's 
Echoes of Song ** belong to that class of verses of which 
educated and fanciful women can write an almost unlimited 
quantity, but which, fortunately for the world, they do not, as a 
tule, care to publish, Mr. O'Reilly’s Songs, Legends, and 
Ballads t} are spirited enough, especially where they are inspired 
by that vehemence of Irish nationalism and animosity to England 
which in the writer’s case affords an example of the inspiration 
that Plato or the Platonists were unable to distinguish from mania. 
The violence of his partisanship carries him into extravagances 
that deform even some of his best pieces; but his national feeling, 
however exaggerated, gives to his productions all the force aud 
spirit they display. 

The last volume of Messrs. Houghton and Osgood’s Artist 
Biographies contains a memoir of Van Dyck tf, whose name is at 
least more familiar to Englishmen not specially devoted to art 
or amateurship than many of those that have preceded it in the 
berles. 

It is characteristic of the pride which all Americans are 
wont to take in any distinction attaching to their native 
state, county, or town, that a gentleman of no ordinary 
knowledge and experience as a connoisseur in books should have 
taken the trouble to publish in periodicals, and ultimately to collect 
into a volume, elaborate accounts of all the best private libraries 
in the town of Providence§§; a monograph which may hereafter 
have no small antiquarian value, but whose interest in the mean- 
time, though perhaps considerable in degree, must be confined 
within a very limited sphere. 


* China Painting : a Practical Manual for the use of Amateurs in the 
Decoration of Hard Porcelain. By M. Louise McLaughlin. Cincinnati: 
Clarke & Co. 1877. 

t og Service: Trains and Stations; Describing the Manner of 
bata ‘rains and the Duties of Train and Station Officials. By 
arshall M. Kirkman. 


Baggage Car Traffic. New York: “Railroad Gazette” Office. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1878. 


¢~ The Bodleys on Wheels. By the Author of “The Bodleys Telling 
Stories,” &c. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: 


Triibner & Co. 1879. 
A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Town. By Robert Lowell, Author 
of “ The New Priest in Conception Bay,” &c. Boston: Roberts Bros, 1878. 
The Vision of Echard; and other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1878. 
{| Guatemozin. A Drama. By Malcolm Macdonald. Philadelphia and 
London: Lippincott & Co. 1878. 


** Echoes of Song. By Mrs. Lucy H. Washington. New York: Bicknell 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1878. 


tt Soe. Laem, and Ballads. By John Boyle O’Reilly. Boston: The | 


Pilot Publishing Company. 1878. 
tt Artist Biography: Van Dyck. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 
mdon: Triibner & Co. 1878. 4 


§§ Private Libraries of Providence; with a Preliminary Essay on the 
Love of Books. By Iloratio Rogers. Providence: Sidney 8. Rider. 
London’ Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,205, NOVEMBER 30, 1878: 


The War. 
The Meeting of Parliament. Ex-Ministers and the Afghan Question. 
American Resumption. ‘The Count of Chambord. Roumania, Mr. Butt’s Policy. 
Thames Water. The Pomerania and the Moel Lilian. 


History of the Umballa Durbar. 
The Mystery of Mr. A. T. Stewart. he Reformed ae Church. 


Late Autumn. Whistler v. Ruskin. The Alps in 1878. ces. 
The Agar-Eilis Case. Winter Opera at Her Majesty’s. 
Morison’s Gibbon. —Kingzett on Animal Chemistry. 
Read’s Theory of Logic. The Haunted Hotel. Classical Translations. 


Consul Finn’s Stirring Times at Jerusalem. Christmas Books—Il. 


American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,204, NOVEMBER 23, 1878: 


The War with Afghanistan—The Attempted Assassination of King Humbert— 
Agricultural Ditficulties—M. Gambetta and M. de Fourtou—South African 
Troubles—The Culturkampf in Geneva—Gold in India— Noxious Vapours 


Dull People—Farmers and Foxes—The Bishop of Rochester’s Pastoral—Manners to . 
Order—Suburban Scenery—Progress in Shipbuilding—The Lambeth Dilapida- 
tions Judgment—Actors at Westminster—Some Anomalies in the Indian Public 
Service—The Racing Season. 


Synesius Bishop of Ptolemais—William Harvey—Travels of Dr. and Madame Helfer 
—On Foot through Spain—Our Old Actors—Two Historical Primers—Cressida— 
Latin Translations, Texts, and Notes—Christmas Books. I.—German Lite- 
rature. 


London: Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—--+ 


(THE SOCVETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The SEVENTEENTH! WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
by the MEMBERS will OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mail East, on Monday, December 2. 
Ten till Five. Admission Is. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZETORIUM,” “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and “ The BRAZEN 
SERPENT,” each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “ Christian Martyrs,” &c., 


t 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six, 1s. 


"THE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of HIGH-CLASS 
- PICTURES at ARTHUR TOOTH’S GALLERY, 5 Haymarket (opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre), is NOW OPEN, Admission, Is., including Catalogue. 


K TCHINGS by the GREAT MASTERS.—Mr. SEYMOUR 
HADEN naving lent to the FINE ART SOCIETY a Selection from his magnificent 
COLLECTION of ETCHINGS by, the Great Masters, with a view to illustrate the Art of 
Etching, the same is now ON VIEW, at their Galleries, 148 New Bond Street. Mr. Haden's 

Notes on the Collection, Is. ; post free, Is. 2d. 
COLLEG]@ E 


M & V 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27. 


S'. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 


M.A., Oxon, receives PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools. The house stands on 
hich ground and overlooks the sea.— For terms, &c., address, The Mount Lodge, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 


XFORD MILITARY COLLEGE and PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
Diag, SPECIAL PREPARATION for the above by H. WILSON, M.A., Cantab. Malvern 


(CHERTSEY, SURREY. — PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Terms, 120 Guineas. Private Bedroom, 150 Guineas. Only extras, Music and Drawing. 

Good Masters for Mathematics, French, &c. Large house, in beautiful grounds. Healthy 

neighbourhood ; gravel soil.-_ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. (Balllof Oxtord). Term 
ins Friday, January 24, 1879. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE takes PUPILS, at Hyédres 
Boys, “Alpes Maritimes or Switzerland in sumuner.— Addves Ville 
Ste Cécile, quartier de l'Ermitage. 


The Council intend shortly to proceed to the Election of a HEAD-MASTER im succes- 
sion to Dr. PERCIVAL. Applications, addressed to the CHAIRMAN of the COUNCIL, to be sent to 
the Secre ’s Office, Clifton College, Bristol, not later than Monday, December 9. 
Testimonials not required ; but each Candidate will be expected to furnish a statement, show- 
ing the places of his education, his University degrees and distinctions, and his experience in 
teaching at same who be prepared to bear testi- 
is jqua cations, if a Any ‘urther may 
obtarned from the SECRETARY. 
W ANTED, a GRADUATE, either of Oxford or Cambridge, 
to assist in the work of a PREPARATORY SCHOOL, after the Christmas Holidays.— 
Address, Rev. W. T. BROWNING, ‘Thorpe Mandeville, Banbury, 


A GERMAN LADY, fully qualified, wishes for a HOLIDAY 
ENGAGEMENT for a Month from December 27. The highest testimonials can be 
given, and letters addressed to Frattiein VON 8., A. M. Curteis, Esq., Hill Side, Godalmi 


ro LEADING SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY MEN.—An 
OLD-ESTABLISHED FIRM, who are extending their Publishing Department, are 
repared to undertake the PUBLICATION of a few STANDARD WORKS, in Science and 
Gena Literature, upon liberal terms.—All communications in reply to this advertisemert 
will be treated as strictly confidentia!, and should be i 
only, to DELTA, London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A health resort for Invalids 
Baths on the Premises. Private to Rich 1 Park. Prosp 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 
Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, Chin: 
Japan, and "The Pentuanlar and Oriental ‘Navigation Cosipaay despatch 
their Steamers from Southampton, vid Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice every 
Friday, and from Briudisi, with the Overland Mails, every Monday. 

Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street. 8. W. 


in first instance by letter 
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DB Wer Ber, HOTEL.—Facing Sea a 


ianade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 


pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 


P. O. - RIC KARDS, Manager. 


| 
nd | ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


Bans —VISITORS 


anda hours from Lo 
= ualled BATHS, efficacious in fine U MAT Treat and GOUT 
an 


Hunting centre. the AUFORT and BERKELEY Hunt fixtures be 


ng 
w easily accessible by rail. Hotels, Ciubs Pensions, Furnished Houses and Apartments. of £2 each 


Tivesy stables and loose boxes for hunters 


are invited to this Beautiful City, two 
for its HOT MINERAT WATERS and 


. The Victoria Park Theatre 
ublic Rooms are constantly open. Great Educational advantazes. Excellent shops and 


GLERGY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAL—£100,000 in 50,000 SHARES 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. —Persons having 


t per return.—Messrs. 
BROWNING, Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford | Street. . near the ¢ Cireus (late of Ebury 


SELL can apply; or if sent by post their value will be sen 


treet). “ The original and only genuine pi d 100 vears 


Orrices—85 anp 92 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Directors. 


NO — FOR STAMPING IN COLOURS BY MACHINERY. 
J EN E 


STATIONERS and ENGRAVERS, 


to call attention totheir superbspecimens of ILLUMINATING RELIEF STAMPING and 
Die SINKING, combining the perfection of work with the most moderate price ; also to their 
new mode of stamping in calours (by machinery) without charge, in quantities of not less than 
two reams and 1,000 envelopes. te ge _ Companies, and large consumers generally, 


an immense saving is thus effec 


ds of Stationery at the most moderate pric 
Cash discount 10 per cent. 


JENNER. & KNEW STUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, 8. W. 


K NEW ST B, 


The Rev. EDWARD WM. BLORE, Senior Fellow, late Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

| The Rev. SHERRARD BEAUMONT BURNABY, Vicar of Hampstead 

"The Right Hon. the Lord LYTTELTON. 


es, C. J. RIBTON-TURNER, Esq., Managing Director ; late of the Charity 
Organization Society. 


EK. DENT & O0., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Roy 


London, if 


timekeeper of the vale Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Catalogues on application. 


Mai WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to Ter 
Si Skore of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary | 


oa The Right Hon. Viscount SUDLEY, One of Her Majesty’s Special Com 
missioners of Income Tax. 


| The Rev. J. TROUTBECK, Priest in Ordinary to the Queen, Minor Canon 
of Westminster. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty | 


August 13, 1870) on 40 C hronometers gatered for annual competition, © 
is the finest we have ever had on trial.” 
Judzes at the Philadelphia Exhibition can tek 


plication M. F. DEN 
Watch, and Clock Maker to the Queen. 33 COC KSPU 7 STREET, Cit ARING CRoss. 


*M. F. DENT’S 
on w ste ches. &e. by t 


Ch ronometer, 


Sir LLEWELYN TURNER, Chairman of the Carnarvon Harbour Trust, 


he 


Bankers. 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
or 


BEDSTEADS, 
DDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


Sent free by post. 


__ HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


| THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK (Bloomsbury Branch), 
214 High Holborn, W.C. 


Secretary (pro tem.)—WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Esq. 


1ne marked success of the Civil Service and Army and Navy Stores has 


YOUR HOUSE or 


h Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. 
priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free. 
19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Established 1862. 


APARTMENTS 
on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
useful Stock to select from. 
—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 


suggested the establishment of the CLERGY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA 
TION. 


Mutatis mutandis, the Rules and Regulations, &c. &c. of the Army and 


HE 
T This well-known SPRING MATTRESS, simple und portable, 
Reduced Price, from 20s., may now be ordered direct from the Manufacturers, 
HEWETSON & MILNER, 
CABINET MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, 


The See, 211, 212, 213 Tottenham Court Road (Exactly opposite Goodge Street), 


Agents, whose names will be sent on application. 


SOMMIER TUCKER, Patents (1124, 314). 


Navy Stores will be adopted by the Clergy Co-operative Stores. 


The Capital of the Army and Navy Stores is £120,000, divided into 
£60,000 ‘of Shares and £60,000 of Debentures. After paying interest on 
the Debentures, the net profit available for dividend on the Shares was, 
according to the balance sheet for the half-year ended July 31, 1878, 


G A R D N E R Ss 
NEW DINNER AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, Effective in Appearance, and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
DINNER SERVICES. 


TABLE GL ASS SERVICES OF THE 
CRYSTAL. 


Plain Light Stem Glass .. 
Engraved Light Stem G 


Engraved Flowers ..... 
wee Engraved Grass and Fern .......-.+ 7 
Discount 15 per Cent. 


Coloured Lithographic Mesto of of | Dinner Ww a and Illustrated Glass Catalogue, which must be 


. are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, Glass. CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 444 WEST STRAND. CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


£14,671 1s. 1d., and the accumulated net profit in hand from previous 
balance-sheets, after payment of interest and dividend, was at the same 
date £44,540 17s. 4d. The Civil Service Supply Association, after paying 
interest annually on its Share Capital, has accumulated £197,068 18s. 7d. 


No promotion money has been or will be paid. 


The movement has met with the approbation of the following Clergy- 
men (amongst others) : : 


The Rev. Ronrxson Duckwortn, Canon of Westminster, Chaplain to the 
Queen. 


The Rev. T. C. Durnam, Hon. Canon of Carlisle. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
THE LITERARY MACHINE 


Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue ooping while read- 


and i 
ing or writing. Invaluable to Invalids oa Students. ‘Admirably adap’ ted for India, A mo: 
useful gift. Prices from 2ls. Drawings post free. 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


(PATENTED) 


for holding 1 Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, sop in any es over an Easy 


The Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, Rector of St. 
Margaret, Chaplain to the Queen. 


The Rev. F. H. Fiser, Rural Dean, Chaplain to the Bishop of London, 
t Vicar of Fulham. 


The Rev. T. W. Jex-Biake, D.D., Head-Master of Rugby School. 


OR COLD WEATHER.—EXERCISING CHAIRS and 


COUCHES, with Horse Action (Carter's Patent), circn!ate the blood, stimulate the 


bowels, promote digestion, and develop muscular power. Catalogues post free. 
J. CARTER, 6a New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, w. 


* OF the NICEST and MOST CAREFUL MANUF: ACTURE,’ 


Says MR. ERASMUS WILSON, 
In the “Journal of Cutaneous Medicine," when speaking of 
PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Which is Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


RICE’S CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS. —PRICE'S PATENT 
CANDLE COMPANY, Limited, recom 
cases, their NEW PA TENT NIGHT for in ginss withou 
their’ GOLD METAL PALMITINE CANDLES and BEST 
and their PURE GLYCERIN = GOLD MED 
PARIS EXHIBITION of 1 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 


comes from, Virginia, and no better brand than the * THREE 
*"_Vide “ The Virginians.” Soild only in Packets and Cigarettes, 
protected by the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri of the Rece' pts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the P Public that oe 4 article p 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wi igmore Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


He SAUCE. — Caution.— The Admirers of this 


Laseent's Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared b 
LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, si Sened Elizabeth nd 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
PRY 
a pure Cocoa, only deprived of the superfluous oil. 
Sold in Packets and Tins. 


COCOA EXTRA 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


AL “again awarded to the 


repared by them is guaranteed 
endish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 


COMFORTING. 
C ¢ JAMES EPPS & CO. 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


T HROA T IR a3 F © 
EPPS'’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
oz Siekling and thus Cough and affecting the Vo! Sold 


labelled EPPS & CU., Homo; 
Street and’ 170 Piccadilly. 


end these Night Lights in the ordinary paper 
t the paper case, 
co MPOSITE CANDLES, 
Company in the 


“ There's no sweeter 


The Rev. 11. Laruam, Vice-Master and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the Dean or Licurietp, D.D., Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation, Province of Canterbury. 

The Rev. S. Parkrxson, D.D., Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Rev. S. G. Puear, D.D., Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

The Very Rev. the DEAN or Rocuesrer, D.D. 

The Rev. M. S. A. WALronp, Vicar of St. Lawrence, Jewry. 


The Rev. C. J. Vaverntan, D.D., Master of the Temple, Chaplain to the 
Queen, Oxford Select Preacher. 


MemMBeErs. 
The Members consist of three classes: 


1. Shareholders. 2. Life Members. §. Annual Subscribers. 

For any number of Shares less than five the full amount must be for- 
warded to the Bankers upon each Share applied fur. For five or any 
greater number of Shares, 10s. will be payable on application, 10s. on 
allotment, and the remaining £1 will be called up after due notice. 


The Shares will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The sum of £1 1s. must be sent to the Bankers with all applications for 


Life Tickets, and the receipt for this amount will be exchangeable for a 
Ticket. 


Copies of the Prospectus, together with Forms of Application, either for 
Shares or for Life Membership, may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Association, 92 Long Acre, W.C., or at the Offices of the Solicitors, Messrs. 
Nasu & Frevp, 12 Queen Street, London, E.C., where copies of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association, and the two Preliminary Con- 
tracts,—the first for the acquisition of the property, dated November 16, 
1878, and made between Henry Lanoucnere of the one part, and 
CuarLes Joun Ripron-Turvenr on behalf of the Association of the other 
part ; and the second, dated November 18, 1878, and made between the 
Association of the one part, and CHarvtes Joun Riprox-Turner of the 
other part, for his services as Managing Director,—can be inspected. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


[HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds. £5,814,367 

Interest on I 249,906 
Total Annual Income .....ccccececeeescceececeeeees £1,537,711 | 


Under the New Series of iar Policies the Assured are entitled to Four-Fifths of the Profits 
of the Participating Class. Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fire Insurances upon | 
equitable terms. For the Prospectus my last Report of the Directors, apply as above, or to 
any of th of the Agents of the Company. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Ix LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) ... ececccccccesece £2,315,000. 
Insurances ¢ effected in all parte: of the World. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. | 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PH@aNIx FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CIIARING CROSS, 1782, 
Prompt snd: libessl Lose 
urances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OFrFiIcE—NICIIOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BraNcHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Often on the Terms catnnany with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice aA Withdrawal. 
For cho rter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases " ritis: Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same wadertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay = Pensions realized. 
nT ad description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


(CHRISTM: AS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly appreciated 
as a Case of GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any 
direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. Queen's Qua.ity, as supplied 

to Her Majesty, 42: pore r dozen net ; aaa jpecial Quality, 503. per dozen. Prepay ment 


required. Carriage in Englan 
ae: Cream of Old Irish Whidin,. md, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
niversally recommended Lg Medical Profession. Dr. HASSALL says 
The Whisky i is soft, mellow and ey, well matured, and of very excellent quality. % 


20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRIN 8S’ SAUCE, 


are LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 
gnature,“ LEA & RRINS,” which Signature is placed on every 
Battie Wor BSTENSHTIE SAUCE. without which none is Genuine. Sold Whoie- 
sale pl: vg _ ietors, Worcester ; Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
ly. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 Now Bond Street, solicit attention 
PANOREATIO I which is now recommended by 
the Medical Profession in all Countries, as a 
MEDICINAL FOOD, most beneficial to Invalids and those 


having any tendency to 


CoN SUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. It nourishes 
the system by the introduction of stable solid fats, the necessary food for Consump- 


tives, &. 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 
[NDIGESTION. —MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEP- 


SINE. See ly the Medical Profession. Soldin 
Bottles as WINE. a ZE 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d.; GLOBULES, 2s., 3s. 6d., 

POW in oz. Botte, each. —By ar Chemists, and the Manufac- 
MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


In One Volume, with 13 Portraits and 18 Views in Permanent Photography, 


Maps, and other Illustrations, royal 4to. price 52s. 6d. cloth, 
or Large Paper, imperial 4to. price £5 5s. cloth, 


rPHE HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEM- 


BLAGE at DELHI, held on Jan. 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assump- 


tion of the Title of Empress of India by HM. Queen Victoria; including 
Historical Sketches of India and her Princes Past and Present. By 


. TaLnoys WHEELER, Author of “ History of India,” “Geography of 


Herodotus,” &e. 


«Fr The Arrenpices to this work embody authentic information “con: 


cerning the Native Princes, the extent of their Dominions, their Capitals, 
Revenues, Caste, &c. 


London, Loncmans & Co. 


WALTER BAGEHOT’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 
On December 9, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. cloth, 
the late 


JTERARY STUDIES. By 


Water Baceuot, M.A. and Fellow of University College, 
London: with a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by Richarp Hott Hurroyn. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS OF IRELAND. 
Now ready, in imperial folio, Parts I. and II. price 42s. each, 


ACSIMILES of NATIONAL MSS, of IRELAND, Selected 
and Edited, under the direction of the Right a Edward Sullivan, Master 
of the Rolls in Ireland, by Joun T, GILBERT, F.S.A. M.R.1.A. late Secretary of the 
Public Record Office of Ire land; and (ib sm ta by command of Her 
Majesty QuEEN VicroriA, by Mujor-General Sir HeNry James, R.E. F.R.S. late 
Director-General of the Ordnanc: Survey. 
*,* This work furnishes a chronological series of specimens of the chief ancient 
MSS. connected with Ireland. Parts I. and II. contain One Hundred and Sixty 
Facsimiles, corresponding with the originals in size and colours, and accomp»nied 
by translations and descriptions of the various MSS. Parr III. will be published 
early in 1879. 
London : Lonemans & Co. Tritpner & Co. Letrs, Son, and Co. E. STANFORD ; 
J. WyLp; and B, Quarircu. Oxford: Pakker & Co. Cambridge: MacMILLAN & 
Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack; and A. & K. Jounsron. Dublin: A. Tuom ; 
and Hopexs, Foster, & Co. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBE RS 
of gg SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. onck will be given. viz. 
81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the O Southampton Street, 


(TALES from “ BL ACK WOOD. VIII. is published this 
day, containing : 
THE LAST FRENCH HERO. 
UNLUCKY TIM GRIFFIN. 
THE SPECTRE OF MILAGGIO. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS and TRANSCRIPTS. By Eveune Lee-Hamirroy. 
“* Poems and Transcripts’ may be looked upon’as a special product of the nineteenth 


century. It is evidently the production of a most refined and cultivated man.” 

Westminster Review. 
“*Poems and Transcripts’ are Satshed with thoroughly artistic care, and are indeed 
admirable in all respects.” — A theneu 
“ The lyries are what lyrics too or ‘are not. condensed. graceful, and suggestive. Some of 
the descriptive passages in the elegies are Lad fine.” ae Quarterly eed ew. 

“Tis work gives one the sense of pow Christmas Elegy’ * Oxford * may 
perhaps remind some readers of Clough, anil every one who cares for verse at iF is likely to read 
them with pleasure.” — all Mall Gazette, 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE PASSES OF THE HIMALAYA. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. with Map of the Author’s Route, &c, 10s. 6d. 


THE ABODE of SNOW: Observations on a Journe 
Chinese tna vad the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the 
ANDREW WILSO 

“ A thrilling aa of adventure, and - instructive account of picturesque regions which are 
very little, known to Europeans.”’—7ime. 

"One of the most attractive books of travel it has heen our fortune to meet with in a long 
course of years.’’— Major-General Sir F. GoLDSMID, in the Academy. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth extra, 73. 6d. Vol. I. 


A HISTORY of IRELAND: the Heroic Period. By 
STANDISH O’GRaDy. 
“The story of Cuculain te the dew of and with the clangour of martial 
music. There is no character in history or legend so strikinz."’—Spectator. 
“ Arouses a quick not easil quelled. hitehall } 
“ A wealth of romantic legends poetically to a — Westminster Review. 
“A complete prose epic.” —Celtic Magazine. 
aaaliens Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


PPREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S LIST :— 
NATURE PICTURES: 8 Series of 30 Original Illustrations 


drawn on Wood by J. H. DEL’ engraved in the first style of Art by R. PATERSON. 
With Letterpress cloth and gilt edges, 21s. 


B: ARON MUNCHAUSEN: his Adventures, 


from 
a. By 


18 
Descriptive 


Rheumatism, 

Gonty, Xe and 
Gon OMAS CROWE, 
ail Chemists ; Andi in India 


Cosco, and Asthma i in all stages are instantly relieved 
itis, Coughs, and Colds, “they ac' @ charm. Is. 1d. an 


BOOKS, &c. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW_ BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. Now ready, postage free. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


=... MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. Now ready. 
the names of more than T’ 


contains ‘hree Thousand Popular Works in listory, 

the Religion, Pallosophy. Travel Adventure, oe of Fiction, at 

curren a ion brarians and 
Secretaries of Public ond otha arge purchasers of modern Books. 


LEFT to THEMSELVES: a Boy's Adventures in Australia. 


By AvuGcusTA MarryaT. With Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


PPUGITIVE POETRY of the LAST THREE CENTURIES. 


Compiled and Edited by J. C. HUTCHIESON. With Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BIRD-KEEPING: a Practical Guide for the Management of 
pail Ginging Case Bi Birds. By C.E. Dysox. With Coloured Plates and Woodcut Illustra- 


(THE DANES in ENGLAND: a Tale of the Days of King 


Alfred. By ALFRED H. ENciKsacn. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


wk ARNE’ S COMPLETE OATALOGUE of STANDARD 
RKS, CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS, ELEGANT PRESENTATION WORKS, 
JUVENILE and PICTURE TOY BOOKS, in prices from £3 los. to 6d., appli. 
cation, or forwarded post free. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street. Strand. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 53. 


(THESEUS ; and other Poems and Translations. By Rev. 
Wappoy Martyn. 
“Elegant and scholarly.”— “ Will be read with pleasure.”"— Public Opinion. 
London: Provost & Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
‘ow ready, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


(CHALMERS BILLS of EXCHANGE: a a Digest of the Law 
M. D. CHALMERS. of 


can be had on le 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books | 


SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, | 


irculation or on Sale at MUDIE’S 
ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
ADE, MANC ER the Exchange). 


with the 
BARTON (one Minute’s Walk from 


Madie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


of Bills  b. Exchange, ay Notes, and Cheques. By 
Barrister-at-Law 


Inner Temple, Esq. 
*,.* This work is in the form of the Indian . Besides the English an te is noted up 
recent 


Codes 
with references to the French Law and German Code, and on doubtfu 
American Decisions ; it also a table of or doubted 
STEVENS & Soxs, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ November 30, 1878. 


J RASER'S MAGAZINE, No. CVIII. DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS :— 


Tory Finance. 
** Frisco.” 


Public Works in Asiatic Turkey : Existing and Projected. 

Mr. Walpole on England in the Nineteenth Century. 

The Question of the Thames. 

Holidays in Eastern France.—No. IV. Conclusion. 

Among the Burmese.—No, VI. Conclusion, 

Hoffmann’s Kreisler. 

Solvency and Resources of India. 

A Sad Song. 

Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


In a few days, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEIN ; 


OR, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC 


BLACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1878. 
No. DCCLVIII. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. I. JOURNALISTS. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part IX. 
FRENCH HOME LIFE. Second Series. 

No. 1V.—In the Coun 

THE FRUIT AND VINTAGE OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 
THE PROGRESS OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
THE COTTAGE BY THE RIVER. 
THE BERLIN SETTLEMENT. 
‘WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For DECEMBER (1878). 


THE AFGHAN CRISIS. By Major-General Sir Henry C. RAWLINSON. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By W. R. 8S. RaLsToy. 

DOGMA, REASON, AND MORALITY. By W. H. MALLock. 

SOME DIFFICULTIES IN ZOOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION. By P. L SciaTEr, F.R.S. 

WHAT IS A COLONIAL GOVERNOR? By Epwarp D. J. WILsoN. 

THE THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM (Concluded). By Prof. RuskIy. 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA. By Sir ErskINE PERRY. 

THE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By the Rev. 
OARE. 


THE CAPE: a Descriptive Sketch. By Sir Heyry W. TYLER. 
PERSONAL RULE: a Reply. By T. E. Kennet. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., LONDON. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs FoR DECEMBER: 


THE GREATNESS OF ENGLAND. By 
seneees OF INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Professor MonrER 
Part II. 

THE RESCUE OF EPPING FOREST. By G. SHaw LeFevre, M.P. 

THE PHCNICIANS IN GREECE. By the Rev. A. H. Saycr. 

WHA? HINDERS RITUALISTS FROM BECOMING ROMAN CATHOLICS? 

A Rejoinder. By the Abbé MARTIN. 

WOMAN IN TURKEY. By Sir WALTER C. James, Bart. 

THE ALCOHOL QUESTION: 
4. Advantages and Disadvantages of Alcohol. By Sir William W. Gull, Bart. 
5. Utility of Alcohol in Health and Disease. By Dr. C. Murchison. 


6. a Individuality; or, Why did he | become a Drunkard, By 

r. Moxon. 

7. Action and Uses of Alcoholic Drinks. By Dr. S. Wilks, 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT: 

In Germany. By Professor von Schulte. 

In Russia. By T. S., St. Petersburg. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERARY CHRONICLES: under the Direction of Professor 

E. H, Patmgr, Professor 8. R. GARDINER, and MATTHEW BRoWNE, 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


AGE, 


By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF 
AESCHYLUS. 


WITH A TRANSLATION IN ENGLISH RHYTHM, 
AND NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 


By BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Greek. 


LONDON : CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Contents: Mrs. 


Perkins’s Ball—Our Street—Dr. Birch—Kickleburys on the Rhine—Rebecca 
and Rowena. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait and Photographic Illustrations. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by E. J. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF FARM BALLADS. 


4to. with Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 


FARM BALLADS. 


By WILL CARLETON. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, No. CCXXVIIL., 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for ‘DECEMBER, With 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 
CONTENTS : 
WITHIN THE With an Illustrati 
People Thought, ‘Chapter 42, What Rollo had to Marry on. "Chapier Lottes 
side of the Question. 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. No. XIX. Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 
AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. Part I. 
THE SUN'S LONG STREAMERS. 
THREE BURMESE HEROINES. 
With an_ Illustration. Through the ht. 


pter 51. By the Express. Chapte: "quand rouve ce quan t, 


London : SuiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, 1s. 


GCRIBNER’S 1 ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
Il. of the New Volume now ready. 
CONTENTS : 
HAWORTH’'S. By Frances Hopeson BuRNETT. 


Bird Architecture. Dora D'Istria. 
An Eye for an a) or, Shall the Deaf Mute Carthon-Hunting. 

Speak ? Faleonberg 

The Doug! Squirrel of Califorriis. 

Legends of the Mosel. The Cliff Dwelle 
Among the Westmoreland Giants. Art at the Paris! Ex position. 
The National Bank Circulation. Undergraduate Life at at Oxford. 
The Cricket. Fi the Trees. 
My Look at the Queen. Are Nurrow-Gauge Roads Economical ? 
An Irish Heart. 


SCRIBNER for DECEMBER contains 50 high-class Illustrations. | 


“*Scribner’s Magazine’ is, in short, a perfect eg ieal of its kind. Its illustrations are as 
orie as its letterpress ; we cannot say more. "—Lloyd’s Newspu 
is masterpiece of magazine eos ES on the pening 5 of its ninth year as fresh and 
eriginal as ite wont, and the il and | 
Evinburgh Courant. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


SYDNEY TOWN HALL; POST OFFICE, Gottenburg.— 
See THE BUILDER of this Week for Views ; Foreigners’ V lows of Paris Exhibition— 
The Pottery there—The Spanish Frontier—New Turkish Baths—On Windows Poetical 
Address to the Great Club—Light of the Future—Mr. Sam 
Bough —Shrine in the New Forest, &e. 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and much Enlarged, 3 vols, 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
THE ROLL of the ROYAL COLLEGE of PIYSICIANS 


of LONDON, comprising Biographical Sketches of all the Eminent Physicians named 


ies College Annals, between 1518 1825. By WiLLIaM Munk, M.D., F.S.A., Fellow of 
‘allege. 


Published by, and to be obtained at, the College, Pall Mali East. 


PROFESSOR HOFFMANN’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, pp. 504, cloth gilt, 6s.; by post, 6s. 7d. 

DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS 

AND EVENING PARTY 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


By Professor HOFFMANN, 
Author of “ Modern Magic,” &c. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


THE NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1,—THOUGHT. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SuapworTH 


H. 8vo. cloth, 163, 


2.—ACTION. 


THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the 


Same. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s, 


“THE PITLOSOPHY of. "REFLECTION. By the Same. 


2 vols. cloth, 21s. 


LOND ON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Second Edition, 8vo. with 13 Plates, cloth, post free, 6s. 


N ODEL HOUSES for the INDUSTRIAL CL ASSES. 

BANISTE LeTcHeR, F.R.1.B.A., Author of “ Quantities,” “ Dilapidations, 

and Com ensations,” The Reviews of the First Edition, which appeared 
ui d er. 


’ Satu ‘ly Review,” and 27 other leading journals, may be seen at 29 New Bri 
Street, Blackiriars, E.C. during office hours. 


Price Is. ; by post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
JOSE and THROAT DISEASES, and their Local Treatment 


by Medicated Sprays. By GEorGE Moorz, M.D. Also Enlarged Tonsils Curable 
without Cutting, Is. 


Janes Eprs & Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
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MR. DIXON’S NEW WORE. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo, 30s. 
ROYAL WINDSOR. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 

In these volumes the reader has before him a stirring series of and from the first 
of Norman nan Windsor to the Plan period Dixon tale the story of this famous 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

~- 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACEEITS ; NEW NOVELS. 
KELVERDALE. By the Earl of Dersarr. 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. 


ForRESTER, Author of “Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. 


* We hall with plssuve another n from the pen of Mrs. Forrester. Her book has all ~~ 
5 interest and tact which distinguish a work « ofa clever ‘woman, We recommend * 
oung Man's Fancy ’ to all who wish to enjoy "—Court Journal, 


A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “ Only a Love on ” “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols, 


A novel of unusual interest pepe. It is the Som "s 
being stronger in style more truction than its predecessors.” — 


A TRUE MARRIAGE. By 


Author of “ Restored,” “Son and Heir,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.” —A theneum. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Gerorce 


Mac Donatp, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For DECEMBER. 


COSTENTS : 
IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. By the Earl of CARNARVON. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
THE CHANCES OF CONSERVATISM. By the late WALTER BAGEHOT. 
MIGRATIONS OF INDUSTRIAL CENTRES. By L. H. Courryey, M.P. 
THE PEASANTS OF THE LIMAGNE. By F. BaruamM ZINCKE. Conclusion. 
THE PRINCIPLE OF COPYRIGHT. By T. H, Farrer. 
THE RUSSIANS IN ARMENIA. By A. W. WHEELER. 
THE IMPOVERISHMENT OF INDIA NOT PROVEN. By the Eprror. 
THE CITY OF GLASGOW BANK AND ITS LESSONS. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


This day is ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


. By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 


ON FOOT:in SPAIN. By Major Camproy, 


Author of “On the Frontier.” Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 


NEW NOVELS TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


STRATHROWAN. By M. H. 3 vols. 
NEAR the LAGUNAS; or, Scenes in the 


States of La Plata. By the Author of “‘ Ponce de Leon.” 2 vols. 
(This day. 


JOHN SMITH. By the Hon. Mrs. Crapock. 
2 vols. 


CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 


VERE GREY. 2 vols, 


A SECRET MARRIAGE and its CONSE- 


— By the Author of “ Fashion and Passion,” “ Who is She?” &c. 
ve 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map and Portraits, 8vo. 30s. 


CAMOENS’ LUSIADS. 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. AUBERTIN. 


ene s to translation unmeasured and unstinted f It is 1 


int of view a geet od: and admirable performance. The publication of the 
is singularly road from Europe to India is the absurbi ing thought 
*—Morning Post. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 


ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Orna- 
mentists. With Notices of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, 
Joint Author of ‘“‘A Century of Painters of the English School.” New 
Edition, revised and brought down to the Present Date, demy 8vo, 16s. 


SERMONS on SOME QUESTIONS of the 


DAY. Preached before the University of Cambridge and in the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. By T. G. Bonney, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s _— 
Cambridge. With an Appendix containing a Correspondence with Lord 
Shaftesbury. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Contents : Evolution—Inspiration—Origin of Evil— Imperfection of Know- 
aste in of Prayer—The Resurrection Body, 


Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND from 1800—15; being a reprint of “ The Introduction to the 
* History of the Peace.” With New and Full Index. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


CORRESPONDENCE between GOETHE and 


SCHILLER, from 1794 to 1805. Trans'ated by J. Dora ScumiTz, Trans- 


lator of Dr. Ulrici’s “ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,” and Dr. Schliemann’s 


“Troy and its Remains,” 2 vols. each 3s, 6d. [Ready next week. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “ BELL'S orga | BOOKS,” FOR SCHOOLS 
AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of WELLINGTON. Post 8vo. 


with Maps and Plans, Is, 


THE SETTLERS in CANADA. " Captain 


MarryaT, R.N. Abridged, post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Full revised Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, 
on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. Containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 
ARCH ZOLOGY SCIENCE POETRY 


HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY THEOLOGY PHILOSOPHY 
TOPOGRAPHY ANTIQUITIES NATURAL HISTORY FICTION 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all 
Translations from the 
FRENCH | ITALIAN pom ea | LATIN and 
GERMAN SPANISH GLO-SAXON GREEK 


8s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with sham A Complete Set of 620 
Volumes, price £138 16s. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


JAMES PARKER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
WYKEHAMICA: a History of Winchester College 


and Commoners, from the Foundation to the Sollee, Day. By the Rev. 
H. C. Apams, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oxford. Post 8vo. 
508 pp. with 19 Illustrations, cloth 10s. 6d. 


The FIRST PART of a New and Revised Edition of the 
ARCH ZOLOGY of ROME. 


THE PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS of the CITY 


of ROME, and other Buildings of the Time of the Kings. By Jonw Henry 
Parker, C.B, 8vo. with 59 Plates with Descriptions, pp. xxviii.—224, cloth, 
2ls. 


UN-SCIENCE, NOT SCIENCE, ADVERSE to 
FAITH : a Sermon preached before the University, on the Twentieth Sunday 
after Trinity. By the Rev. E. B. Pusgry, D.D. [Just published. 


MEMORIALS of the late T. G. GODFREY 


FAUSSETT, Auditor to the Chapter of Canterbury and Honorary Secretary 
Archeological Society. Second Edition, revised, 
ce 38. 


“ The record, brief but impressive, of a singularly original and beautiful character.” 


JAMES PARKER & CO., 377 STRAND, LONDON; AND AT OXFORD. 


NEW WORK ON ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


Demy 8vo. price 12s, 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


IN THE 


DOMAIN 0F POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By ARTHUR CRUMP. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


GG AUR: its Ruins and Inscriptions. 


royal 4to. with 40 Photographic 
tions, cloth, £3 13s. 6d. 


STIRRING TIMES; or, Records from Jeru- 


salem Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. By the late JAMES FINN, 

M.R.A.S. Edited and compiled by his Wipow, with a Preface by the 

Viscountess STRANGFORD. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with 2 Chromo-lithographic 
Illustrations, Map, Plan, &c., cloth, 30s. 

“ May be read with advanta, t only by th ‘htful student of , but by those 

more confident politicians for whom the Eastern m’ began azo with 


By the 
by his Wipow. Super- 
ustrations and 14 Facsimiles of Inscrip- 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLIand HIS TIMES. 


By Professor ViLLari. Author of “ Life of Savonarola,” &c. Translated 
by VILLARI. 2 vols. large post Svo. 24s. 


WILLIAM HARVEY: a History of the 


Discovery of the Circulation of the Blood, By the late R. WiLus, M.D., 
Author of “ Servetas and Calvin.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait of Harvey, 
after Faithorne, cloth, 14s. 


JXTNA: a History of the Mountain and its 


Eruptions. By G. F. RopwE Lt, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Square 8vo. with Maps 
and Lilustrations, cloth, 93. 


JYLOWERS and their UNBIDDEN GUESTS. 


By Dr. A. KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbruck. 
Translation Editel by W. OGLE, M.D., and a Prefatory Letter by CHARLES 
Darwin, F.R.S. Square 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 93. 


MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. 


By G. Henry Kivanay, M.R.I.A., &c., of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey. 
Square 8vo. with 8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, Geologically 
Coloured, cloth, 15s. 


“ Whether idered upon its scientific or u its literary merits, the work must be 
pounced admirably dene” Lond and ™ 


(THE BALANCE of EMOTION and INTEL- 


LECT: an Essay Introductory to the Study of Philosophy. By CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Georcr 


MACDONALD, Author of “Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 63, 


GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. By 


S GrorGE MACDONALD, Author of “ Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 63. 


(CASTLE BLAIR : a Story of Youthful Lives. 


By Frora L. SHaw. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Few writers have the power of expressing such infectious merriment or such pote as we 

find in the scenes of the dog's death and Winnie's passionate grief; and few could follow with so 

much tenderness and sympathy the working of a mind like that of Murtagh, as it swayed by 

Passion events evil deeds, but inevitably rights itself by the balancing power of a native good- 
ness." — Times. 


PRINCIPLES of the FAITH in RELATION 


to SIN ; Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses. With 
an Introduction on the Neglect of Dogmatic Theology in the Church of 


England, and a Postscript on his leaving the Church of England. By | 


Ornsy SHIPLEY, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


ARROWS in the AIR. By the Rev. H. R. 


Hawes, M.A., Author of “ Thoughts for the Times,” ‘‘ Current Coin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


GAINT PAUL at ATHENS: Spiritual Chris-_ 


tianity in Relation to some Aspects of Modern Thought. Nine Sermons > 


preached ut St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, by CHARLES SHaK- 
SPEARE, Assistant-Curate. With Preface by the Rev. Canon Faxkrak. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


‘TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book 


for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, | 
a Queen. Third “4 i. i | Routes to Cabul, the Valley of Herat, the new Russian Frontier in Turkestan 


Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain to the 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


crown 8yvo. 


GTRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE- 


BOOKS of the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Bdited by his Wimow. 
Crewn 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. "7 


‘THE TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS. By 


H. T. Apamsoy, B.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


AMUEL WILBERFORCE.—FAITH: 


SERVICE ; RECOMPENSE: Three Sermons. By Tuomas Prxcues, M.A. 
With Portrait of Bishop Wilberforce, after a Photograph by Charles 
Watkins. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


U. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE 


MAPS OF 
INDIA, AFGHANISTAN, ASIA, &c, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 


58858 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W., 


INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS.— 


MAP of the INDIAN and AFGHAN FRONTIERS. Prepared to show the 
Physical and Political Boundaries of India and Afzhanistan, embracing the 
Country which lies between Peshawur, Cabul, and Kandahar, and Kelat and 
Chiltral, and exhibiting clearly the Passes from the Plains of India to the 
Afgi | Platean—the Khyber Pass, the Pass of Kurram Valley, the Gumal Pass, 
and tie Bolan Pass. Attention is drawn by Colour to the extent of country 

pied by independent Tribes that lie between the Two Frontiers. Scale, 
25 miles to an inch ; size, 174 inches by 22}. Coloured sheet, 1s. ; mounted 
in case, 3s. 


THE KAIBAR PASS.—MAP of the KAI- 


BAR, KARKATCHA, and KURRAM PASSES. By TRELAWNEY SAUNDERS, 
Geographical Assistant at the India Office. The heights in English fect. 
Scale, 16 miles to an inch; size, 20 inches by 13. Price ls.; mounted in 
case, 2s. 6d. 
“ A beautiful example of cartography. The delincation of the Khyber and Koord Cabul 
Passes is most minute and instructive.""—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“A model of cartographical workmanship. The first glance gives a clear idea of the 


decisive features of the country, while a closer examination supplies all the necessary cv- 
tails.""— Academy. 


AFGHANISTAN. —STANFORD’S —SHIL- 


LING MAP of AFGHANISTAN ; showing the conterminous Boundaries of 
British India, Beloochistan, Persia, and Russian Turkestan, with the Inde- 
pendent Khanates and Frontier Tribes. Scale, 66 miles to an inch; size, 17} 
inches by 22. Coloured sheet, Is.; mounted in case, 3s, 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW PORTABLE 


MAP of INDIA; exhibiting the present divisions of the Country according 
to the most recent Surveys ; showing also the adjacent Territories of Beloc- 
chistan, Afghanistan, Turkestan, the Chinese Empire, Burmah, and Siam. 
The Railways, Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations above the 
Sea are clearly indicated ; and the Boundaries of the Provinces, the Bengal, 
Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, the Districts under British and Native 
Government, and the French and Portuguese Possessions are distinctively 
Coloured. Scale, 86 miles to an inch; size, 29 inches by 33. Coloured, 6s. ; 
mounted on linen, in case, 8s.; on roller, varnished, 11s. 


INDIA.—MAP of INDIA. Edited by the 


Rev. J. Barton, M.A., late Principal of the Cathedral Mission College, at 
Calcutta. The system of orthography adopted has been very thoughtfuily 
studied by the Editor, assisted by numerous friends in all parts of India, and 
is based on the normal sounds of the letters in the English alphabet. The 
Physical features are boldly and accurately delineated, and the Railways care- 
fully laid down from Official sources. The Colouring shows the Boundaries.of 
the Presidencies and Gover ts, distinguishing the several parts which are 
under British Administration from thore portions still under Native Rule. 
Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 50 inches by 58. Mounted on linen, on roller, 
varnished, 13s, 


MAP OF THE COUNTRIES BETWEEN 


CONSTANTINOPLE and CALCUTTA, including Turkey in Asia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Turkestan. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches 
by 27. Coloured sheet, 7s. ; mounted, in case, 10s. 6d. 


This Map embraces the whole of the area lying between the extremities of 
the European Railway System on the one side and the Indian Railway System 
and lines of Steam Navigation on the other. The Passes and chief Caravan 
Roads are clearly delineated, and the present political boundaries are carefully 
shown by colour. 


WESTERN ASIA—STANFORD’S MAP of 


WESTERN ASIA. Extending from Cyprus on the West to Kashgar on the 
East, and from Odessa on the North to Mecca on the South, and including 
such places of pres:nt interest as the North-Western Frontier of India, the 


and in Armenia, and the Euphrates Valley, &c. Scale, 110 miles to an inch ; 
size, 253 inches by 20. Coloured sheet, 3s.; mounted in case, 5s. 


ASIA.—OROGRAPHICAL MAP of ASTJA. 
| Edited by A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological 

Surveys of the United Kingdom. Size, 58 inches by 50; scale, 140 miles to 
aninch. Mounted, on roller, varnished, 30s. 


LIBRARY MAP of 


| ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch ; size, 65inches by 58. Coloured, and 
| mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s. 6d.; on roller, varnished, £3 ; 
| spring roller, £6, 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Nearly ready, crown 8yvo. cloth. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY: 


A Memoir. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Now ready, 1 vol. small 4to. pp. 172, handsomely bound in white vellum, 12s. 


PRINCE DEUKALION: 
A Lyrical Drama. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor, before his appointment as United States’ Minister to Berlin, 
had completed a Dramatic Poem, “ Prince Deukalion,” in which he depicts the 
of religion through the Paganism that surrownded Christianity during 
the first centuries, the Romish Church during the Middle Ages, the orthodox Pro- 
testantism and science of the nineteenth century, and forecasts its future. It will 
be found to bea profoundly thoughtful poem, challenging the earnest and unpre- 
judiced attention of intelligent readers. Though crowded with thought, it is 
pervaded with the truest poetic feeling and grace. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 21s. 


THE | DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 


pp. xvi.—270, cloth, 10s. 64. 


EGYPT, CYPRUS, and ASIATIC TURKEY. 


By J. Laws Far.ey, Author of “ The Resources of Turkey.” 


Just published, Vol. I. demy 8vo. pp. xii.—239, cloth, 123. 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELE- 


GRAPH LINES, and the Technical Arrangements of Offices, Originally written on 
behalf of the Government of India, under the Orders of the Director-General = Tele- 
graphs in India. ba ay SCHWENDLER. Second Edition, authorized by H.M. 
Secretary of State for uncil. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


a Series of Im ions, Notes, and Essays. By MONIER WILLIAMS, be. L., Hon. 
LL.D. of the niversity of Caleutta ; Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society. 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


Post pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 


in INDIA: a Series of G! henatege frome the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870—72, 
and again in 1874, By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 


Crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—309, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD: its Social and Intellectual Life. 


With Remarks and Hints on Espenees, the Baeetioations, the Selection of Books, &c. 
By ALGERNON M. M. STEDMAN Wadham College, Oxon. 


Crown 8vo. pp. 208, cloth, 5s. 


ANGLING RESORTS near LONDON: the 


Thames and the Lea. By J. P. WHEELDON, Special Correspondent “ Bell’s Life.” 


TRUBNER & CO’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
I 
Post 8vo. pp. xvi.—428, cloth, 16s. 


ESSAYS on_ the SACRED LANGUAGES, 


WRITINGS, and by of Philology MARTIN Hava, Ph.D., late Pro. 
fessor of Sanskrit and University of ‘Munich. Second 
Edition, edited by E. West, 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST 


CANON, commonly known as DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Chinese by 
8. BEAL. With accompanying Narratives. 


Post 8vo. pp. 368, cloth, 18s. 


THE HISTORY of INDIAN LITERATURE. 


—— WEBER. Translated from the German by JOHN MANN, MLA.. 
DOR ZACHARIAS. With the Author's sanction and 


IV 
Post 8vo. pp. xii.—198, cloth, 12s." 


THE MODERN LANGUAGES of the EAST 


IND . Accoi ied b: Maps, Classified List of Languages and Dia- 


*,* Other Volumes in 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN. 


For list of Books of Interest at the present moment, relating to India and neigh- 
bouring Countries, see the SUPPLEMENT to TRUBNER & CO.’S MONTHLY 
LIST for NOVEMBER, 16 pp., post free on application. 


“ A particularly interesting list.”—Bookseller. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome * Temple Bar’?"—JOHN BULL. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXVII., for DECEMBER 1878. 


CONTENTS : 
1, THE FIRST VIOLIN. (Conclusion.) 
2. LOST LITERATURE. 
3. THOMAS HOLCROFT. 
4. MEMORY. 
5. THE RICH MISS HARLEY. 
6. A RED CROSS RIDE. 
7. THE POLITENESS OF MONSIEUR PREVOT. 
8. HONORE DE BALZAC. 
9. A SPANISH ENOCH ARDEN. 
10. MADAME AISSB. 


LIFE and LETTERS of WALTER FAR- 


QUHAR HOOK, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. By “yt a. W. R. 
STEPHENS, Prebendary of C Author of “The Life of St. Be 
m.” 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


RECORDS of a GIRLHOOD. By Fanny 


KEMBLE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of HONORE de 


BALZAC, From the French. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 26s. 


OUR OLD ACTORS. By Henry Barron 


Baker. 2 vols. 8vo. with fine a of Peg Woffington, Garrick, Edmund 
Kean, Elliston, and John Kemble, 28 


OLD PARIS: its Court and Literary Salons. 


By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Jackson 
Diaries,” and ‘The Bath Archives.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Por- 
ne Bossuet, Fénelon, Moliére, Corneille, Anne of Austria, Louis XIV., 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES: A Princess of 


the First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, Casanova, the Count 
de Bonneval, John Law, William Caxton, Villehardouin, Joinville, Rubruquis, 
Marco Polo, Sir John Maundevile, A Wandering Jew, William Dampier, 
Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz and Heemskerck, Some Odd Members of 
Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentleman, A Saint of the Revolution. By 
BERNARD HENRY BECKER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


THE STORM and its PORTENTS: Scenes 


from the Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Patrson, Author of “ Celebrated 
Violinists.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s, 


THE TRAVELS of Dr. and Mdme. HELFER, 


in Syria, British Burmah, Mesopotamia, and other Lands. By the Gonuten 
(Mdme. HELFER). Translated by Mrs. GEORGE SruRGE. 2 vols. 


NOTICE. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of “ The Lives of the Queens of >i Rr 
House of Hanover,” &c. number this ‘Work 
now in print the price will be raised from 30s. to 35s. 


POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3 vols. 


“That the ‘First Violin’ i story there 
read and deserves to be read author evidently Germany many well 


HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. By the 


‘Author of “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 3 vols, 


SECOND EDITION OF 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woon, 


Author of “ The Channings,” “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. 


Also, immediately. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 


CORDELIA. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HBR MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Just published, 5s. 
CONSUMPTION: its Nature, Symptoms, 


LONDON: J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ November 30, 1878, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIFTY NEW MEMOIRS. 
Life of Robert Dick, by Samuel Smiles. 
1,200 Copies. 


Archdeacon Denison’s Autobiography. 

Life and Letters of Dean Hook. 
Records of a Girlhood, by Fanny Kemble. 
Our Old Actors, by R. Barton Baker. 

Life and Letters of Sydney Dobell. 
Savonarola and his Times, by W. R. Clark. 
Machiavelli and his Times, by Villari. 
Life of Sir Garnet Wolseley, by C. R. Low. 
Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
English Party Leaders, by W. H. D. Adams. 
Life of William Cobbett, by Edward Smith. 
John Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet, by Mrs. Craik. 
Life and Letters of Honoré de Balzac. 


Five Modern Frenchmen, by P. G. Hamerton. 
Memoirs of Illustrious Irish Women. | 
Catharine of Siena, by Josephine E. Butler. 

Morley’s Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 
Lechler’s Wiclif and his Precursors. 
Memoir of the Rey. Francis Hodgson, by his Son. 
Life of Rev. John Wilson, of Bombay. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Jameson, by Mrs. Macpherson. 
Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles. 
Willis’s Life of William Harvey. 
Adventurous Lives, by Bernard H. Becker. 
Brave Men in Action, by S. J. MacKenna. 
Lives of the Great Puritans, by Peter Bayne. 
Life and Letters of James Hinton. 
Memoirs of Bishop Gleig, by W. Walker. 
Walker’s Life of Bishop Jolly. 
Autobiography of Sir George Biddlecomb. 
Life of Yakoob Beg, by D. C. Boulger. 
Memoirs of Lady Georgiana Chatterton. 
Memoirs of Madame de Staal de Launay. 
Life of George Combe, by Charles Gibbon. 
Life of Dr. Eadie, by James Brown. 
Memoir of Bishop Ewing, by Rev. A. J. Ross. 
Life of Hans Hendrick, by Dr. Rink. 
Life and Letters of Robert Schumann. 
Life of Frobisher, by Rev. Frank Jones. 

Life of Dr. Johnson, by G. Birkbeck Hill. 

Life of Dr. Johnson, by Leslie Stephen. 
Sir Walter Scott, by Richard Hutton. 
Autobiography of Meadows Taylor. 
Letters and Friendships of Mortimer Collins. 
Sketch of the Life of Anne Mackenzie. 
Records of the Life of Brownlow North. 
Memoir of Alfred Smee, by his Daughter. 
Life of Rev. Samuel D. Waddy. 
Fonblanque’s Lives of the Lords Strangford. 


AND EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER, 
postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Launrep, 


New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET CHEAPSIDE. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 
Companion Volume to “ The Baby’s Opera.” 


Fancy boarded cover, designed by Walter Crane, 5s. 


THE BABY’S BOUQUET: 


A Fresh Bunch of Old Rhymes 
and Tunes. 


Arranged and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. 
Cut and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The ATHENEUM. 
As yet the place of honour is due to “ The Baby’s Bouquet.” 


The COURT JOURNAL. 

A charming book of pictures and rhymes for children. The designs are 
exceedingly fantastic and humorous, and the colours and tints are chaste 
and delicate, gaudiness and vulgarity being altogether eschewed. 

The NORTHERN WHIG. 
A most charming volume for children. 


NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN. 
Quite the most charming of the less costly Christmas gift-books that 


have at present come under our notice. 


BkISTOL MERCURY. 
Tts surpassing merits are the beauty and originality of the tinted pictures 
and decorative ornaments, which may be studied and admired by people of 


' all ages. Not content with offering his young readers a number of full- 
| page illustrations, some of which are alone worth the price of the work, Mr. 


Crane has given every page a distinct ornamentation of its own, the comical 
title, border, and “ tail-piece ” of each rhyme being specially illustrative of 
the text. Even the “Contents” page is a finished specimen of art, while 
no little taste and humour are displayed on the outer covers. The book may 
be heartily recommended to those in search of a pretty gift for young 
children. 


CALDECOTT’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


Fancy covers, each 1s, 


THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT. 


Each of these Picture Books contains 8 Page-Pictures, printed in Colours 
by Edmund Evans, and about 19 Illustrations from 
Designs by R. Caldecott. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the ACADEMY. 

In his new versions of “ John Gilpin ” and the “ House that Jack Built” 
Mr. Caldecott has approved himself the possessor of qualities sd precious 
and so rare as to put a writer at fault for adequate terms of approbation. 
He is a humourist of genius and a draughtsman of genius also; and the 
feeling for colour displayed in his larger drawings is simply delightful. 


From LONDON. 

These two works of genius are simply the best things in the way of 
chillren’s pictures that have ever been seen. I could write pages about 
them and still have much to say. England has placed herself all of a 
sudden at the top of Comic Art, and is the owner of two such picture- 
books as the whole world could not match. They are a shilling each, it 
should be added; and are intended for children ; but they will be the joy 
of everybody with an eye for picturesque humour, burlesque grace, masterly 
drawing, fine inventiveness, the graphie sentiment, an admirable sense of 
colour, and all the qualities that go to make an artist of genius. A few 
strokes of his pencil are worth a dozen pages of description. His work is 
distinctly and delightfully poetic. It has grace, charm, inspiration, the 
rightness of what is reilly art. There is hardly an illustration of all the 
sixty-one but is worthy of study and applause. A faculty for producing 
work so happy, so gay, so strong, so gracious as his, should be the pride 
and delight of the whole nation. 


MAYFAIR. 

Tam very glad to see and hear that Mr. Caldecott’s two new pieture 
books are going to be almost as successful as they deserve. They are 
good enough to be the admiration of a dozen continents. I think them 
by many degrees the best things of the sort I’ve ever seen. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & — BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL 
NDON. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait and 50 Illustrations, 12s. 


LIFE OF ROBERT DICK (BAKER OF THURSO) 
GEOLOGIST AND BOTANIST. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D., Author of the “ Life of a Scotch Naturalist.” 


“Tt was my gratification a second time to meet with a remarkable man in the | who is obliged to read and study by night; and yet who is able to instruct the 
town of Thurso, named Robert Dick, a baker by trade. Iam proud to call him my | Director-General of the Geographical Society.”—Sir RopERICK MURCHISON. 
distinguished friend. Hereis a man who is earning his daily bread by hard work, 


8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 18s, 


LIFE OF JOHN WILSON, D.D. (OF BOMBAY): 
. Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Missionary in the East. 
By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. 


“ For forty-seven years, a8 a public man and a missionary, he worked, he wrote, | a mediator between the natives and the governing class, an interpreter of tne 
he spoke, and in countless ways he joyfully toiled for the people of India. While | various Asiatic races, creeds, and longings, to their alien but benevolent ralers. 
viceroys atid governors, scholars and travellers, officials and merchants, succeeded | From Central India to Central Africa, and from Cabul to Comorin, there are thou- 
each other, and passed away all too rapidly, he remained a permanent living force, | sands who call John Wilson blessed.”— Author's Preface. 


Crown 8vo. with Map, 9s. 


SIX MONTHS IN ASCENSION: 
An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition. 
By Mrs. GILL. 


Prefaced by a Brief and Popular History of the Methods employed to Discover the Sun’s Distance from the Earth, 
By DAVID GILL. 


A Scientific Expedition may be said to have two histories. The one treats of the special objects of the Expedition, the other of the personal 
adventures of those concerned in it. It is only the former which finds permanent record in the Transactions of Scientific Societies ; the latter too often 
remains unwritten. 

This little Work must, then, be rded as one side of the history of one step, and derives its interest chiefly from its truthfulness as a record of ap 
attempt to solve a great problem, viz. the Distance of the Earth from the Sun. 


8 vols. 8vo. with 500 Illustrations, £4 4s. 


SIR J. G. WILKINSON’S. HISTORY OF THE MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Their Private Life, Government, Laws, Arts, Manufactures, Religion, 
Agriculture, Early History, &c. . 


Derived from a comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Monuments, still existing with the Accounts of Ancient Authors, 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS BY THE LATE AUTHOR. 


Edited, and brought down to the present state of knowledge, by. SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 
BRITISH BURMA AND ITS PEOPLE; 
Being Sketches of the Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. 
By Capt. C. J. F. S. FORBES, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &c., Officiating Deputy-Commissioner, British Burma. 


“ The Author has been so much struck with the fact that, while Burn.) vad the “A province which has within the last twenty years more than doubled its 
Chinese trade route through Burma are often mentioned, the English pv. «ven | revenue and its population, and more than trebled its commerce, we think 
the educated and reading class, have as a rule the faintest possible idea vi the | to be a little better known to all classes.”—Author’s Preface. 


country and its people. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSIC PREACHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


SECOND SERIES. (The St. James’s Lectures, 1878). 


~ 


Burt (Primitive Preacher).—W. Warsorron, M.A. SanpbErson (Judicious Preacher).—Bishop of Derry. 
Horsey (Scholarly Preacher).—Bishop of (Practical Preacher).—W. G. Humpnry, B.D. 
Taytor (English Chrysostom),—Canon Barry. Anprewes (Catholic Preacher).—H. J. Norru, M.A, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00.8 PUBLICATIONS. 


Illustrated by Twelve eminent Artists. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S New Novel, “MACLEOD of DARE.” 


“ In his latest, and to our thinking thus far his best novel, Mr. Black has made 
‘a bold experiment, the audacity of which is justified by its success...... It reveals 
@ decided gain on the author’s part in power and in artistic perception.” 


“ A most powerful and interesting story.”—Daity News, 


MEMOIR of REV. FRANCIS HODGSON, B.D., Scholar, Poet, 


and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. JAMES T. HODGSON, M.A. Containing numerous Letters Ae Lord and Lady Byron and Mrs. Leizh z 
Provost Hodgson, who was an intimate friend of Byron. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait eugraved by C. H. Jeens, 18s. [ This diy, 


“ Will take a very high place even among Mr. Black’s novels........ There ig 
more of human interest in it than in some of his previous productions.”—John Bull, 


Review. “A novel of the highest merit, calculated greatly to enhance the deservedly high 


reputation which Mr. Black has won.”—Scotsman. 


SS 


A SEQUEL TO “THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRONTIER; or, Twelve 


Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an Indigo Planter. By “MAORI.” 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. [This day. 
A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Professors Roscor and 
SCHORLEMMER, of the Owens College, Manchester. Vol I]. METALS, Part I. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. ° Just ready, 


(Vol. I. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS, 21s.) 


COAL: its History and its Uses. By Professors Grery, Murat, 


THORPE, RUCKER, and MARSHALL, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d. [ This day. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, ELEMENTS of. By Professor 


GEGENBAUR. A Translation by F. JEFFREY BELL, B.A. "her ised, with Preface, by Professor E. RAY LAN KESTER, F.R.S.  8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 21s, This day. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CUCKOO CLOCK,” “CARROTS,” &c. ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


GRANDMOTHER DEAR. By Mrs. Motesworrn (Ennis Granam). 


Extra fep. 8vo with Illustrations by Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. [This duy. 
NEW VOLUME of the ART at HOME SERIES—DRESS. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. with Jllustrations, 2s. 6d. [ This day. 
A RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD. By M. te Baron pr Hiisner. 

Translated by Lady HERBERT. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 6s. [Just ready. 


DR. C. J. VAUGHAN’S NEW VOLUME of SERMONS—MY 


SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART: Sermons preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876-78. Extra fep, 8vo. 5s. 


[Next week. 
WATERTON’ WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA. New 
Edition, edited by the Rev. J.G. WOOD. Medium 8vo. with 100 Lllustrations, cloth extra. [ Shortly. 


CYPRUS: its History, its Present Resources, and Future Prospects, 
By R. HAMILTON LANG, late H.M. Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 8vo. with 4 Maps and 2 Illustrations, 14s. 
ad The fair and impartial account of her past ont present to be found in these pages has an undoubted claim on the attention of all intelligent readers.”—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL. RACHEL OLLIVER. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ A well-written, clever novel........ The style is original, and both in plot and incident it departs from the conventional order of novel writing.”—Court Circular. 


Monthly, 1s. NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, NEN COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of 
ENGLAND~—THE LIBERTY OF THE SUBJECT and THE LAWS 
No. OCXXX. (for DECEMBER). RELATING TO THE SECURITY OF THE PERSON., By James 
CONTENTS : i PaTERSON, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
hs HAWORTH'S: a Le Hopeson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass 0° “ The author writes with clearness and elegance........ What Blackstone 
Lowrie’s.” Chapters 11—15. } did for the law of a hundred years ago, he aspires to do for the law as it pow 
2. THE SCOTTISH By Professor J. CLakK MurrayY. exists.”"—- Times. 
3. MY WALK. By Professor Joun Sruarr BLACKIE. “The author’s aim has been a high one, and he has, we think, success- 
4. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kgary. Chapters 15 and 16. 
5. BACKGAMMON AMONG THE AZTECS. By Epwaxp B. F.R.S. is a law-book on a new system.”—Journal 
6. NUPTURA. “ It presupposes no technical knowledge in the reader. 
7. THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION AND ITS ASSAILANTS. ‘Quarterly Review. 
By the Rev. Henry W. Crosskeyr. “ The author has done his work with great industry and ability.” 
8. OUR ARMY IN INDIA. By M. Larnc-Mzasox. Saturday Review. 
@ THE BENEDICTION. From the French of Praxgos Coprtr, “« The best digest we know of that branch of the law.”—Academy. 
40. AFGHANISTAN : NOTES ON. By E. CLARKE. “ One of the greatest additions of the day to the library of legal litera- 
11. LOVE’S PROMISE. ture.”— Canada Law Journal, 
12. LORD LAWRENCE AND SHERE ALI: a Note. By Sir Tuomas Dovcias “ Such easy clearness and felicity of style.”—Scotsman. 
Fonrsytu, K.C.S.1., C.B. ** His style is clear, pointed, and pleasant.”—Montreal Gazette, 
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